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Major General Mark“W. Clark tells exciting . 
story of intrigue, adventure, and narrow es- 
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By C. R. Cunningham 


MESSAGE TO GARCIA 







“We conferred all day and all night until we had 
gathered all the information we wanted.” 

The suspicious Arabs had finally decided to go to 
the Vichy police, who were under Axis control. In the 
nick of time the American and French officers received 
word that police were on their way to the house. 

“I never saw such excitement in my life,” General 
Clark said, laughing. “Maps dis peared like li htnin 
A French pees ““ mi ae sdicrse ial inte 


capes which paved the way for Africa’s fall 





: civilian clothes in one minute ne eg I last saw him goin 
United Press Correspondent = .,+ 2 window. They were going in all directions.” - Ps 
General Clark and his staff gathered up their papers bro! 
ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN NORTH AFRICA— and equipment and hid in an empty wine cellar. that 
Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark, deputy commander-in-chief Upstairs could hear the owner of the house talk- bat 
of the Allied African Expedition, “spied out” French __ ing to the police. ian 
Africa in a daring adventure which led to the 76-hour One of the Commando officers was seized with an greé 
capitulation of French North African forces. almost uncontrollable desire to cough. oh 
General Clark’s exploit consisted of a secret expe- “I'm afraid if I hold this cough back any longer,” he 7 
dition to North Africa well in advance of the invasion whispered, “I'm going to choke to death.’ aaa 
and a return with complete plans of all French military m afraid you won't choke,” General Clark told him. dini 
installations in North Africa, disposition of troops, data The American general was crouching with a re- mer 
on what French leaders could be counted on as friend- _— volver in hand. “If the police came down,” he related, The 
ly, the numbers, type and equipment of garrisons, and “I was undecided whether to shoot them or bribe the 
even an arrangement to have the airfields outside them. I had 15,000 francs in m pockets.” and 
Algiers delivered to the American Air Force the moment But after the party had hidden an hour the police shor 
landings on the North African coast began. left. The members of the mission gathered their effects d : 
The story of the undertaking, which involved 15,000 _ together and d e their way to their re 


miles of travel between London, Washington and North 
Africa—during which every conveyance from a sub- 
marine to an airplane was used—was told by General 
Clark before he departed to set up advance head- 
quarters in Algiers. 

How General Clark and his party got to Algiers is 
a military secret, but at one 7% of their Journey they 
were aided by a sort of Paul Revere technique. Some- 
where along the coast they were instructed to look for 
a light shining from a window of an isolated house. It 
was there they were scheduled to confer with French 
military and civil leaders—a conference which almost 
ended in capture. 

When they arrived the light wasn’t there. The mem- 
bers of the party thought they had been led into = 
For more than 24 hours they waited, subsisting ‘a 
on the food they had brought with them. 

Finally, late one night a light pierced the darkness 
from the proper direction, toward which the party had 
its eyes glued for seemingly endless hours. 

They made their way to the house, using extreme 
caution. The owner of the house told them he had sent 


boats, but the boats upset pay ro members of the ex- 
— were thrown into the water. General Clark 

ts, but that wasn’t all. 
almost every stitch of clothes and I lost 


some $18,000 ia gold Canoral Clash said. “I wonder if 7 
had managed to 4 


Morgenthau will get after me for that.”- 
The party scrambled ashore. 
save their papers, which contained all the invaluable 
data for which the hazardous had been 
made. In underclothing hid all day in some woods, 
cold and shivering, walking about to warm. 
At length they reached a point which must be kept 
secret. There they were transported out of North Africa. 


returned to London ei eight days after they left. 7 
key to North Africa. — 
Lt. Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, General Clark's superior © 


What they brought back was 


officer, expressed its worth thus: 


“The fact that land resistance was*not terrifically 
great anywhere and that we did.not have to land ina © 
* place where opposition was great testifies to the success 


of Clark’s mission. 


“I am exceedingly proud of all of them. They took | 
great rhks and accom Ot Seo a 


modern message to Garcia.” 


Every man who took part in the mission, including 





the Comments, it ee for decoration. ] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


SCHOLASTIC'S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Yanks Battle Axis in Tunis, 
Opening Wedge of Second Front 


American troops in Tunisia, fighting 
side by side with British Tommies, have 
broken through an Axis screening force 
that stood between them and the main 
battle line outside Tunis. Last week Ital- 
ian and German forces were arriving in 
great numbers by sea and air. The goal 
of the Allied drive was the vital French 
Mediterranean base of Bizerte. 

The battle area is marked by the tri- 
angle formed by Tunisia, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. History may know this engage- 
ment as the “Battle of the Triangle.” 
The advantage lies with the Axis since 
the enemy is able to rush troops by air 
and sea transports over comparatively 
short distances. 

This marked the beginning of the 
decisive phase of the Battle of North 
Africa, in which American troops closed 
with German forces for. the pa time 


International News Photo 





since 1918. The Allies will not have won 
control of the Mediterranean until white 
flags have been raised from Spanish Mo- 
rocco to Libya. 

Roosevelt’s Suggestion. The African 
invasion was the greatest long-distance 
military blow in history. This important 
expedition had been in preparation for 
a long time—since the dark days of 
June, 1942, when Prime Minister 
Churchill arrived in es i . to 
consult with President Roosevelt. 

Prime Minister Churchill at that 
time favored an invasion of the. French 
coast. But military advisers said this 
should not be attempted until the 
middle of 19438. President Roosevelt 
suggested the African expedition in- 
stead and this was agreed to, 

Then came the long months of get- 
ting the ships, planes, men and guns 
ready for the job. There was also much 
groundwork to be laid in France and 


1 French North Africa. Information was 


gathered and contacts made by Amer- 
ican diplomats who were able to be in 
France because we still had diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. Generals and ad- 
mirals shuttled back and forth across 

e Atlantic. Churchill flew to Moscow 


‘to tell Stalin of the plans. 


Finally“ all was ready. Just one job 
remained. Someone had to go to North 
Africa to tell Allied sympathizers there 


that “the Yanks were coming.” The. 


man chosen to lead this dangerous mis- 
sion was Major General Mark W. Clark, 
right-hand man to Lieut. General 
Dwight Eisenhower, chief of U. S. 
forces in Europe. Clark made an exciting 
and successful secret trip to prepare 
the way. 

The Armada Sails. Then the invading 
expedition set out. Transports from the 


Lieut. Generals Dwight Eisenhower 
and Mark W. Clark. Before the in- 
vasion Clark was a major general (2 


stars). Now he is-a It. gen. (3 stars). 





United States met transports from Eng- 
land at Gibraltar. With British and 
American planes overhead and the 
Royal Navy to protect its passage, the 
great armada of 850 ships set sail. It 
arrived on schedule, landed at the se- 
lected points. Morocco and Algeria 
were occupied and the Americans ad- 
vanced toward Tunisia. Nazi troops 
sped across France and flew the Medi- 
terranean in transport planes for the 
area where the fate of all North Africa 
and the control of the Mediterranean 
would be decided. 

Rommel’s Rout. The battle for North 
Africa was by no means an exclusive 
American show. The Americans were 
one arm of a pincers against the Axis 
in Africa, General Montgomery’s Brit- 
ish Eighth Army, driving the broken 
remnants of Marshal Rommel’s Afrika 
Korps before it toward Tripoli, was the 
other arm. . 

Political Battle. Meanwhile statés- 
men and diplomats were fighting a po- 
litical battle for North Africa to make 
easier the military one. President Roose- 
velt led this fight. He appealed to the 
leaders of Vichy France and Vichy 
French North Africa not to resist. - 

All of France Occupied. Hitler’s first 
move, when he heard of the invasion 
of North Africa, was to order German 
troops to-occupy all of France. The big 
question: ere is the French navy 
and who has it? remained unanswered 
at the time of going to press. 

Marshal Pétain protested the Ger- 
man occupation, but he ordered French 
forces in North Africa to resist the 
Americans. Some did but most of them 
did not, The French garrison at Tunis 
joined in the battle against the Nazis. 
A French army was set up to aid the 
Allies in Africa under the command of 
Admiral Darlan, chief of French armed 
forces. 

Russian Reaction. In Moscow Joseph 
Stalin told a reporter for the Associated 
Press that “the Soviet view of this cam- 
paign is that it represents an outstand- 
ing fact of majo: importance demon- 
strating the growing might of the 
armed forces of the Allies and open- 
ing the prospect of the disintegration 
of the Italian-German coalition in the 
nearest future.” 





Doughboy Fishes in Taj Mahal 
goldfish in marble pool at Taj Mahal, mausoleum built at Agra, India, by Emperor 
Shal Jahan to memory of his wife. Part of Taj Mahal is seen in background. U. S. 
troops in India are specialists caring for U. S. equipment assigned to British. 


international News Photo 
Private John Byrom, Jr., of 
Waco, Tex., tries to catch 





Civilians Warned 
Of Food Shortage 


The OPA is busy setting up the ma- 
chinery for coffee rationing, which be- 
gins on Nov. 30. Sugar is already ra- 
tioned. Meat may be rationed early in 
1943. And there are shortages of many 
unrationed canned foods. What next, 
the public is asking. 

Wickard Warns of Pinch. Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
warned that there will be a food pinch 
in 1943. Canned fruits and vegetables 
will be added to the rationed list, and 
there will not be enough dairy prod- 
ucts to meet the demand. The nutri- 
tional value of our next year’s food sup- 

ly will be “about the same” as usual, 
but it may contain fewer fats, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin A. ' 

What Grocers Think. The food in- 
dustry thinks the Department of Agri- 
culture is too optimistic. The National 





Association of Retail Grocers has pre- 
dicted extreme shortages of some food 
products. The Associated Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America declared that 
some Americans will face 
hunger.” 

Why Should There Be Shortages? 
American food production this_year has 
been the highest on record. Why, then, 
should there be any shortages and why 
is rationing necessary? 

One reason is the high wages now 
being paid to war workers. Many of 
these workers were unemployed or 
working for low wages before the war, 
and were consequently unable to feed 
their families properly. Now they have 
money, and they are buying more food. 

Another reason is the war-time prob- 
lem of preparing food for the market. 
It is this problem which particularly 
worries the grocery trades. The de- 
mands of war industry and of the armed 
forces have left insufficient labor avail- 
able for harvesting and canning the 


bumper crops. 


“actual” 





Manpower Debated; 
Youth Draft Passes 


The 18 to 19-year-old draft bill was 
by Congress just one month af- 
ter President Roosevelt requested such 
legislation. This was one answer to the 
problem of mobilizing sufficient man- 
power for the armed forces and for war 
industry. Another answer was given 
in a report of the Truman Committee 
of the Senate, which has been investi- 
gating the whole manpower situation. 

Teen-Age Draft. The Administration 
and the Army won their fight to get a 
teen-age draft bill with no strings at- 
tached to it. The Senate finally agreed 
to eliminate its provision that selectees 
under 20 years of age should receive at 
least a year’s training before assignment 
to foreign combat duty. This age group 
may furnish as many as 1,500,000 men 
for the Army. High school studdnts will 
be deferred until they have completed 
their current semester. The President 
announced that steps would be taken 
to enable young men whose education 
had been interrupted to resume their 
schooling after the war. 

Men Behind the Army. Finding men 
for the Army is only part of the man- 
power problem. We must also have mil- 
lions of men behind the men behind the 
guns. There must be 56 million indus- 
trial workers and farmers to make the 
guns and grow the food for soldiers and 
sailors, the Management-Labor Policy 
Commission told the President. Short- 
ages of such labor are already de- 
veloping. 

Truman Committee Critical. The 
Truman Committee was sharply critical 
of the’ way the War Manpower Com- 
mission is handling the problem of labor 
shortages. It recommended a series of 
steps which should be taken immedi- 
ately. Chief of these was a lengthening 
of the basic work-week from 40 to at 
least 48 hours. The Committee, like the 
Management-Labor Policy Commission, 
opposed drafting of labor until we have 
decided on a general manpower policy. 

General Policy Still Wanting. It was 
the WMC's failure to produce a general 
manpower policy which drew the Com- 
mittee’s stifest criticism. What would 
such a policy involve? 

First, there would be an analysis of 
the total manpower resources of the 
country and the 1 requirements of the 
armed services, war industry, ¢ivilian 
industry and agricluture. When these 
facts were known we could distribute 
manpower among the different lines so 
as to them all functioning prop- 
ci). One of the Sak ume aeebely 


‘would be to lessen the shifting of work- 


ers from one field to another. . 












Jap Armada Routed; 
Allies Close on Buna 


American naval and air forces have 


. hurled baek a poe attempt to re- 


gain control of Guadalcanal Island in 
the Solomons. 

A tremendous es armada was 
defeated with the loss of 23 warships 
and transports, including one battleshi 
and five cruisers, in a three-day battle 
which ended on November 16. 

Our losses in this fighting were listed 
as two light cruisers and six destroyers 
sunk. 

Rear Admiral Daniel H. Callaghan, 
former naval aid to>President Roosevelt, 
was killed on the bridge of his flagship 
in the furious close-range engagement 
which opened the three-day battle for 
the Solomons. Before going down, Ad- 
miral Callaghan’s warship sank two en- 
emy warships and damaged a battleship 
which .were escorting Japanese trans- 
ports bound for Guadalcanal Island, 
where U. S. forces hold the vital Hen- 
derson air field. 

Most of the damage to Japanese ships 
was done by American gun crews who 
outslugged the enemy in a series of 
close-range actions. The Navy acknowl- 
edged the great assistance given by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s bombers based in Aus- 
tralia. 

This was the largest naval engage- 
ment yet fought in the Pacific. The en- 
emy is expected to return to the Guadal- 
canal area with another force. He must 
try at any cost to win control over the 
air field so near his bases in New Britain, 
New Guinea, and Truk Island. 

The Japanese have been ca 
woehtalil at sea by the blows struc 
in recent months. The latest engage- 
ment appears to bring closer the day 
of American naval supremacy in the 
Pacific. 


Closing on Buna. American troops, 


who had been flown into New Guinea 
helped the Australians drive the Japa- 
nese back on their main base at Buna, 
in the northern part of the island. From 
Buna a trail led over the Owen Stanley 
Mountains ‘to the Allied base at Port 
Moresby on the southern shore. General 
MacArthur is personally directing the 
action at the Buna front. 

Last September, the Japanese had 
advanced along this trail until they were 
only 32 miles from Port Moresby. Here 
the Australians held them, then struck 
back. Over the mountains they ad- 
vanced, driving the Japanese slowly but 
steadily before them. As the Australians 
fought their way across from the south- 
west, the newly-arrived green-clad 
American ‘troops moved up from the 
south, with Buna the target of the 
pincers movement. 
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Eddie Rickenbacker 
Rescued from Sea 


Eddie Rickenbacker’s friends didn’t 
worry when the ace aviator of World 
War I was reported missing in the Paci- 
fic after his Army bomber had been 
forced down by lack of gasoline. “Eddie 
will turn up,” his wife said. “He’s too 
old a hand to get lost in any airplane.” 

Three weeks later her faith was 
justified. A Navy Catalina flying boat 
picked up Rickenbacker and two of his 
companions on a raft 600 miles north 
of Samoa. One man had died on the 
raft and had been buried at sea. The 
pilot of the bomber had been rescued 
the day before. The three remaining 
members of the crew were sighted cn a 
small island. 

The Man with Nine Lives. This was 
the latest adventure of a man who has 
cheated death many times, and: has 
been living on borrowed time since Feb- 
ruary, 1941, when he was badly injured 
in the crash of a transport. 

The 52-year-old president of Eastern 
Air Lines was America’s first air hero. 
Going to France in 1917 as General 
Pershing’s chauffeur, after a career as 
an automobile racer, he transferred to 
aviation. His bag of German fliers in- 
cluded 21 planes and four balioons. 

Since the beginning of World War II, 
Rickenbacker lee been a confidential 


adviser to Secretary of ‘War Stimson 
and is chairman of the Victory Corps 
National Policy Committee. 
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3 Get 46 





These 3 U.S. Marine Corps fliers brought down 46 Japanese 
planes over the Solomon Islands; were decorated with Navy 


Denmark Squeezed 
Harder by Germans 


From the sick-bed to which he had 
been forced by a fall from his horse, 
King Christian X of Denmark named a 
new Premier. The job went to Foreign 
Minister Erik Scavenius, who had just 
returned from a trip to Berlin where he 
discussed Danish-German relations with . 
Nazi- officials. 

The New Premier. This was the latest 
step in the squeeze which Hitler has 
been putting on Denmark. Scavenius is 
not a Nazi. He is a cynical politician 
who believes that the Germans are go- 
ing to control all Europe, and that the 
only way Denmark can save anything 
is to play ball with the Nazis. ; 

Danish Show Window. Hitler’s treat- 
ment of Denmark has been markedly 
different from his treatment of Norway 
and other conquered countries. The un- 
armed Danes put up practically no re- 
sistance when the Nazi invasion came. 
In order to convince other small nations 
that this is the wisest attitude to take, 
Hitler has allowed the Danes to keep 
their own government. 

But the Danes hate the Germans. 
They have not been at all cooperative. 
They have had to make some conces- 
sions, however, to prevent the Germans 
from taking them over lock, stock and 
barrel. If Scavenius doesn’t handle his 
job to the Nazi taste, many Danes fear 
that the Germans will swallow them 
up altogether. : 





U.S. Marine Corps photo from International 


crosses by Admiral Nimitz. Left to right: Maj. John Smith of Hubbard, Ore. (19 
planes); Maj. Robert D. Galer, of Seattle, Wash. (11 planes); Capt. Marion E. 


Carl, Lexington, Okla. (16 planes). 
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Britist, Combine 


Algiers, North African port and railhead, is under Stars and Stripes, held in trust for France until victory. 


PRELUDE 10 THE SECOND FRONT 


beginning of the end. But it is, per- 
haps, the end of the beginning.” > 

These were the words with which 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
hailed the American occupation of 
French North Africa. ; 

Britons and Americans, he went on, 
“have one purpose and qpe purpose 
only. Namely, to gain a vantage ground 
from which to open a new front against 
Hitler and Hitlerism, to cleanse the 
shores of Africa from the stain of Nazi 
and Fascist tyranny, to open the Med- 
iterranean to Allied seapower and air- 
power, and thus to effect the liberation 
of the les of Europe.” 

This’ was a good summary of the 
present and future meaning of the 
events taking place on the shores of 
North Africa. Morocco and Algeria were 
safely under the Stars and Stripes, there 
to remain in trust until once again there 
is a free France to which they may be 
restored. : 

The first phase of the Allied battle 
for control of the African shore ‘of the 
Mediterranean has ended ‘in less than 
four days, and with comparatively little 
bloodshed. The Americans held the 
western end of the Inland Sea. The 
rout of Marshal Rommel by the British 
Eighth Army had secured the eastern 
end. As the American and the new 
British First Army raced eastward while 
the British Eighth Army drove toward 
the west on heels of the tattered 
remnants of Hitler's African army, Tu- 
nisia became the next battleground. 

' If the Allies can win control of Tu- 


T HIS is not the end. It is not even the 


nisia while the British continue to drive 
Rommel westward, the Allies will be 
able to execute a neat Anglo-American 
squeeze play on the Afrika Korps. Thus 
would be accomplished the first of Mr. 
Churchill’s objectives: “to cleanse the 
shores of Africa from the stain of Nazi 
and Fascist tyranny.” 

When that is done, Allied air and 
naval bases on the North African coast 
will be able to accomplish the second 
. “to open the Mediterranean to Al- 
ied seapower and airpower.” 

The most important immediate re- 
sult of this would be to ease the strain 
on Allied shipping. No longer would it 
be necessary to send supplies by ships 
from Britain and America to the Middle 
East, Russia and India on the lon 
and perilous voyage around the Cape of 

Hope. From seven to ten 
thousand miles could be saved on each 
voyage by using the Mediterranean 
short cut. In the saving of time and 
tonnage, it would. be just as if our mer- 
chant fleet had suddenly grown to five 
times its present size. 


Second Front in Italy or Balkans 


But even bigger things might lie 
ahead. “We shall shortly have far great- 
er facilities for bombing Italy,” Church- 
ill told the House of Commons. And 
bombing Italy would be the logical pre- 
lude to an invasion of the European 
continent through its poorly-defended 
underside. From the northeastern tip of 
Tunisia it is only 80 miles to Sicily. 

Italy is definitely the “weak sister” of 
the Axis. The Italian soldiers are half- 


hearted, the Italian people are fed u 
with war, and are beginning to be fell 
up with Mussolini. 

The Balkans also offer possibilities. 
The Allies already have a sizeable army 
in Yugoslavia in the form of General 
Mikhailovitch’s guerrillas. If communi- 
cations could be established with Mik- 
hailovitch’s army and supply lines 
opened, the second front might be set 
up in southeastern Europe. . 

Advocates of this roe remind us 
that southeastern Europe was where the 
Central Powers first cracked in World 
War I. On Sept. 15, 1918, an army 
made up of British, French, Italian, 
Serbian and Greek troops suddenly 


moved forward from Salonika. The Bul- . 


garians, Austrians and Turks fell back. 
In less than two weeks southern Serbia 
(the area which is now southern Yugo- 
slavia) was cleared. On September 30, 
Bulgaria gave up. This first collapse of 
one of Germany's allies proved to be 
the beginning of the end. 

Finally, there is the possibility of 
using the Mediterranean border of 
southern France as a gateway to the 
Continent. 

These possibilities are all in the fu- 
ture. The time has not yet come when 
Churchill’s final objective can be 
achieved: “to effect the liberation of 
the peoples of Europe.” Hitler and the 
German armies still stand in the way. 
As Nazi troops raced southward across 
France, and Nazi air fleets roared to- 
ward Tunisia, it appeared that Hitler 
did not intend to take the new Allied 
blows lying down. 
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We have seen what the Allies may 


, do. How might Hitler counter these 


moves? 

He might try to hold Tunisia and sup- 

rt Marshal Rommel’s shattered forces. 
This would involve concentrating the 
greatest part of the striking power of 
the Luftwaffe in southern France, Italy, 
Sardinia and Sicily. Under the protec- 
tion of his planes he could then attempt 
to rush large numbers of troops to Africa 
regardless of risk and at any cost. It is 
known that considerable numbers’ of 
German troops, equipped for desert 
service, are concentrated in southern 
Italy. Others are in Greece and Crete 
and the Greek Islands. 

Another possibility would be a Ger- 
man invasion of Turkey or a blow at 
Syria, to take the Allies in the rear. 
Reports that. all Turkish soldiers, sailors 
and airmen had been ordered immedi- 
ately to join their units ew that 
Ankara was preparing for this eventu- 
ality. 

While the final battle may be fought 
out on land, it is the air forces and 
fleets of the opposing sides Which hold 
the key to the battle for the Mediter- 
ranean. Hitler can win in North Africa 
only if he can land enough troops in 
Tunisia or Libya to defeat the oncoming 
British and Americans. And he cannot 
do that unless he can protect their pas- 


sage by sea and air. If the Allies can 
prevent the movement of Axis troops to 
Africa, it will be only a matter of time 
before Hitler is squeezed out of that 
continent. 


Battle of Politics 


So far we have been concerned with 
military possibilities. But that is only 
half the story. 

The struggle for North Africa, for the 
Mediterranean and, Ultimately, for Eu- 
rope. is a political battle as well as a 
military one. The Germans claim to 
have invented “political warfare,”. but 
the Americans com shown in North 
Africa that this is a game at which two 
can play. 

Our initial victories in the French 


Empire are a triumph for the State De- 
partment as well as for the Army and 
Navy. They prove the wisdom of Sec- 
retary Hull’s insistence on maintaining 
diplomatic relations with Vichy in the 
face of criticism that such a policy was 
“appeasement.” 

For this meant that we were able to 
keep diplomats and consuls in French 
territory. These men furnished informa- 
tion without which the military occupa- 
er might have been much more diffi- 
cult. : 

“A British or Russian diplomat or 
agent would be shot,” Secretary Hull 
told Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times some months ago (but it could 
not be told until now) “if discovered 
operating in French territory. Our repre- 
sentatives move about freely, and they 
are procuring facts concerning German 
dispositions, popular feeling and other 
matters which the military leaders of the 
United Nations must have before they 
can plan and carry out certain funda- 
mental strategies.” 

The State Department was criticized 
also for sending shiploads of food 
through the British blockade to French 
North Africa. But a dozen or more 
“trade control officers” were sent to su- 
pervise the distribution of the food. It 
now appears that these “trade control 
officers” were handpicked French-speak- 
ing Army and Navy officers in civilian 
clothes. They poe ase valuable _in- 
formation under the direction of Robert 
D. Murphy, counselor of embassy at 
Vichy. In handing out laurels to the 
men who won North Africa, let Mr. 
Murphy not be forgotten. 

The invasion of North Africa caused 
Marshal Petain to break off diplomatic 


relations with the United States. He or- ° 


dered the French to fight for their 
“honor.” 

But another old soldier of France did 
join the British and Americans. This 
was General Henri Giraud, the man the 
Germans couldn’t hold. Captured by the 
Kaiser’s forces in World War I, General 
Giraud escaped. When France fell in 
1940 he fell into Hitler's hands. Again 
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he escaped and made his back t 
France. When the Aiserioaie libido 


North Africa, Giraud was in Algiers, 
where he appealed to the ae b 
radio to welcome the Americans. It was 
expected that he would be made com- 
mander of the French forces fighting 
with the Allies in Africa. 

General Giraud is probably entitled 
to much of the credit for the fact that 
the French soldiers in Africa put up 
only a half-hearted fight, for he is loved 
and respected by all French soldiers. 

Admiral Jean Darlan, commander of 
the Vichy Navy and often accused of 
pro-Axis sympathies, also came over. He 
was conveniently “captured” in Algiers 
and soon afterward he appealed to the 
French fleet at Toulon to come to North 
Africa to escape the Germans. But 
Marshal Petain denounced him and the 
fleet failed to move. The American 
commanders continued to negotiate with 


 Darlan in the apparent hope that he 


would swing other leaders of French 
West Africa. 


French Leaders at Odds 


The Fighting French, of course, 
backed the Allied ‘blow. But there are 
possibilities of dissension within their 
ranks as a result of the accession of 
such men as Giraud and Darlan. Gi- 
raud was de Gaulle’s superior in the 
French army. The two men did not 
get along too well, and they disagree 
on practically every point except the 
necessity of freeing France from the 
Germans. Admiral Darlan is even more 
unsatisfactory to the Fighting French, 
who issued a statement in London that 
they would have nothing to do with 
this former collaborator With Hitler. 

All this is unimportant compared to 
the apparent fact that the war has 
reac a new and decisive stage. 

The Nazis seem to be stopped for the 
winter in Russia. Britain and the United 
States have laid the foundations for a 
second front, perhaps a third and fourth 
front as well. For the first time since the 
war began the initiative is in the hands 
of the United Nations. 


International News Photo e 


Wide, sandy beaches of Mogador, on Atlantic coast of French Morocco, made it easy to carry out U.S. troop landings. 
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NORTH AFRICA: 
BATTLEGROUND 
OF HISTORY 


By Philip Dorf 


HE American expeditionary force 
Jor has just landed in North 
Africa added a new chapter to the 
long record of warfare in this ancient 
land. Across the once-fertile, but now 
arid, North African coast have marched 


‘Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Byzan- 


tines, Arabs, and—yes—even 19th cen- 
tury Americans. Into the harbors that 
dot this coast have passed oar-driven 
galleys, warships of wood and sail, and 
modern steel battleships. 

The history of North Africa begins 
with the founding of Carthage by set- 
tlers from the Phoenician city of Tyre 
about the 9th century before Christ. 
Carthage, near whose site the modern 
city of Tunis stands, became the center 
of a great North African empire. Rivalry 
with Rome for control of the Mediter- 
ranean gave rise to three bitter wars 
which ended in the complete destruc- 
tion of Carthage. North Africa became 
a Roman province. 


Vandals Conquer North Africa 


Centuries passed. The power and 
prestige of Rome declined. In the 5th 
century A.D., hordes of Teutonic bar- 
barians fought their way into the Roman 
empire. One tribe, the Vandals, crossed 
the Rhine into Gaul, then 
made their way into Spain, 
and finally passed across 
the Strait of, Gibraltar to 
take possession of North 
Africa. In 455 A.D. a Van- 
dal raiding expedition cap- 
tured and sacked Rome. 

Although the Teutonic 
barbarians took over con- 
trol of the western prov- 
inces, the eastern Roman 
Empire, with its capital at 
Constantinople (Byzanti- 
um), stood In the 6th 
century, Emperor Justinian 
set out to recover the 


During war with Tripoli 
pirates, U. S. S. Phila- 
delphia ran aground. 
Pirates captured ship, in- 
tended to use it against 
our fleet. Deca- 
tur led a band, boarded 
ship, and set it afre. 
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U. S. forces have again invaded North Africa, where 
our Marines made history against Barbary pirates 


West. His able general, Belisarius, 
landed in North Africa, defeated the 
Vandals, and captured their king. Re- 
volts of the native Moors were sup- 


pressed. * 

Control of North Africa by the East- 
ern Emperors proved only temporary. 
In the 7th century A.D., Mohammed 
preached a new faith, Islam, to the péo- 
ple of Arabia. Under the inspiration of 
the new religion the Arabs set forth on 
an amazing career of conquest. In less 
than a century they had surged across 
North Africa, blotting out Christianity 
in this area. They crossed the Strait of 
Gibraltar and entered Europe by way of 
Spain. It took the people of the Iberian 
peninsula more than seven centuries to 
expel the Moors. In 1492, the Moslems 
were driven from Granada, their last 
foothold on the peninsula, by the armies 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 


The Barbary Pirates 


After their expulsion from Spain the 
Moors of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli began to prey on shipping in the 
Mediterranean. These Barbary states, as 


they came to be called, owed a shadowy 


allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey. Their 
rulers, however, were virtually inde- 
pendent. They made a profitable busi- 
ness of seizing ships of Christian nations 
and holding their crews for ransom. By 
the end of the 18th century, the mari- 
time nations of Europe were paying trib- 
ute to them to purchase exemption 
from their piratical raids. 

The United States at first followed the 
prevailing practice. But the tribute we 
paid was never enough for the greedy 
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Deys, Beys, and Pashas. Our govern- 
ment, therefore, decided to pse force 
to protect our rights on the seas, In 
1794, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of six war vessels, to form the 
nucleus of the new Federal navy. In 
1801, a small naval squadron was sent 
to the Mediterranean to guard our com- 
merce. It was presently reinforced and, 
under command of Commodore Preble, 
blockaded the port of Tripoli. 

At the very outset of the campaign, a 
fine American ship, thie Philadelphia, ran 
aground in the outer harbor of Tripoli. 
While in this helpless condition, the 
vessel was seized by the Tripolitans. 
They towed it into the inner harbor and 
prepared to use its 36 guns against its 
sister ships. But their design was foiled. 
A daring band of American seamen, led 
by Stephen Decatur, boarded the ship, 
set it on fire, and made good their es- 
cape. In August and September, 1804, 
Preble’s warships bombarded Tripoli 


Campaign Against Derna 


Meanwhile, a land expedition was 
being organized by the bold and re- 
sourceful William Eaton. The reigning 
Pasha of Tripoli, with whom we were 
having so much trouble, had gainea te 
throne by ousting his brother. Eaton 
proposed to help the ex-ruler raise an 
army to attack the usurper from the 
land side. He gathered a motley force 
of about 400 men, including a handful 
of United States Marines and cannon- 
eers. 

From Alexandria, Eaton marched his 
little force across the burning sands of 
Egypt and Libya until he reached the 
outskirts of the port of Derna—the same 
Derna that has been fought over by 
the British and Rommel’s Axis armies 
ip the 1940’s. There he was joined by 
several U.S. war vessels. The guns of 
the warships blasted the shore batter- 
ies while the land troops stormed the 
town. On April 27, 1805, the United 
States flag was raised over Derna. 
When peace was concluded with the 


-Pasha at Tripoli, Derna was evacuated. 


In 1815, Congress declared war 
against Algiers. Two powerful squad- 
rons commanded by Commodores De- 
catur and Bainbridge soon brought the 
Algerian pirates to terms. 

The- wars against the Barbary states 
contributed to the building of a spirit 
of national patriotism. The eagerness of 
officers and men alike to come to grips 
with the enemy, and their reckless dis- 
regard of odds, established a tradition 
of aggressiveness which has inspired 
America’s armed services right down 
to the landing of Eisenhower's great 
army. 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


~ RATIONING 
FOR VICTORY 


Total war means less for civilians. Rationing is 
the democratic way to divide goods fairly. 


These New Yorkers lined up to wait their turn when they learned that coffee could be had at this store. es 


MERICAN consumers soon will dis- 
cover that ration books are more 
important than pocketbooks when 

they enter a store to buy products. 

On November 30, coffee joined the 
growing list of commodities being ra- 
tioned by the Government. It will be 
rationed at the rate of one pound every 
five weeks for everyone over 15 years 
of age. This will permit only one cup 
a day at home for each person. Addi- 
tional coffee will be available at res- 
taurants and cafeterias, but even there 
coffee will be served at only one or 
two meals a day. 

Stamps at the back of the sugar ra- 
tion book, known as War Ration Book 
No. 1, will be used to buy coffee. The 
next-to-last stamp, No. 27, will be 
used for the first pound of coffee. That 

und will have to last through the 
Christmas holidays until January 2, 
when the last coupon, No. 28, in the 
sugar ration book will be good for an- 
other pound of coffee. 

About Christmas time, people in the 
middle-western and southern rural areas 
will receive a “present” of War Ration 
Book No. 2 from the Government. Dis- 
tribution of these books to the rest of 
the country will be completed around 
January 1. 

Rationing is the democratic way to 
divide fairly the available supplies of 
scarce goods among all who need them. 
If scarce goods were to be sold only 
to those able to pay high prices, then 


the r man would have reason to 
feel cheated. But under rationing a man 
with a million dollars cannot buy more 
coffee than the person with no more 
than the price of his ration allowance 
(one pound). 

Rationing also helps to prevent a 
price inflation, which occurs when the 
demand for goods outruns the supply 
on hand. When the supply is rationed, 
buyers cannot scramble for goods and 
force up prices. ——s imits the 
buying of goods to the available supply. 


Rationing Is a Weapon 


Before Pearl Harbor, the American 
defense production program worked 
like this: “Take the total productive 
capacity of industry. Subtract the 
amount of machines and materials 
needed for the arms program. And civ- 
ilian industries get all the rest.” This 
program ran us into serious raw ma- 
terials shortages when we attempted to 
speed up war production after Pearl 
Harbor. (See Schol., September 14-19, 
pages 9, 10: “Crisis in Raw Materials.”) 

The war production program which 
the War Production Board in. Washing- 
ton now is putting into effect works like 
this: “Take the total productive capacity 
of industry. Subtract the minimum 
amount of essentials needed to keep 
civilians alive and working. And the 
arms program gets all the rest.” 

Thus, the War Production Board's 
new “Controlled Materials Plan” will 


slash civilian supplies of raw materials 
to the limit. For example, only 1.5 per 
cent of the nation’s annual steel output 
will be available for civilian needs next 
year. We are fighting a “total war” 
which demands great sacrifices from 
civilians as well as soldiers and sailors. 

Events in North Africa this month 
brought home to Americans the mean- 
ing of “total war.” On the day that 
American troops took over the French 
colonies, Petroleum Coordinator Harold 
L. Ickes warned fuel oil users in 30 
states, and gasoline users on the East 
Coast, that their rations would have to 
be cut. He said oil requirements for the 
African campaign were “enormous,” 
and ability to keep supplies moving to 
our “is largely dependent upon 


cutting down our consumption here. . . 


How Rationing Works . 


Two methods are being used in the 
United States to ration scarce goods. 
(1) When the supply is not large 
enough to distribute some to all, the 
commodity goes only to those who | 
need it in connection with service to 
the war effort or the public welfare. 
Commodities being rationed in this way 
are tires, tubes, automobiles, bicycles, 

iters, farm , and some 
types of rubber footwear. Persons de- 
siring to purchase any of these articles 
must obtain a certificate from their 
local War Price.and Ré Board. 

(2) Where the supply of a com- 
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modity is large enough to distribute 
some to all, everybody gets a share; 
those with special needs may get more. 
Commodities being rationed in this way 
are sugar, coffee, fuel oil in 30 states, 
and gasoline on the East Coast. Gaso- 
line rationing will be extended to the 
whole country on December 2. 

Since the second method of rationing 
touches the lives of more people, let us 
study its “why and hows.” 

Sugar. We can get no more sugar 
from the Japanese-held Philippines. 
Many of the ships that brought us sugar 
from Hawaii and the West Indies are 
needed to carry war materials to our 
troops and our Allies. Sugar shipments 
from Cuba also have been cut by sub- 
marine attacks on shipping. 

There is, however, enough sugar for 
everyone in the country, and for our 
Allies. War Ration Book No. 1 entitles 
every man, woman, and child to a cer- 
tain amount each week. This amount 
may be changed as the sugar supply 
situation changes. 

Coffee. Most of America’s coffee 
comes from Latin America. The opera- 
tions of Axis submarines, plus the need 
for ships to carry vital war materials, 
sharply cut coffee supplies. When the 
consumption of coffee in 1942 climbed 
from 13 to 16 pounds per person, it 
became clear that coffee was being 
hoarded. Rationing will halt the hoard- 
ing and give every coffee-drinker his 
fair share, 

Gasoline, Before the war, 95 per cent 
of the oil products used on the East 
Coast was lea in by tankers. But 
Axis submarines have sunk dozens of 
these tankers, and others have been 
switched to carrying oil to our war 
machines on the fighting fronts. Rail- 


road tank cars, pipe lines, and inland 
waterway barges were unable to bring 
in more than one-half the normal East 
Coast oil supply. Therefore, gasoline 
was rationed on. the East Coast to give 
everybody enough for his necessary 


ving. 

Natiie-wide asoline rationing, which 
is scheduled = in December 2, will 
not only save gasoline. It will also help 
to save the precious supply of tires 
on civilian automobiles. When drivers 
applied for gasoline ration books 
(outside the East Coast area) they 
were required to register their tires, 
and also to declare (under threat of 
penalties) that they had in their pos- 
session no more than five tires per car. 
In most East Coast areas the registra- 
tion of tires was done by mail before 
November 22. 

Meat. The next commodity to be ra- 
tioned is meat. This will allow the 
United States to feed its armed forces 
adequately, and to send supplies to 
Britain, Russia and elsewhere. We ex- 
pect to produce 24,000,000,000 pounds 
of meat in 1943, against a peacetime 
average of 16,000,000,00 pounds. But 
military demands for meat will take 
7,500,000,000 pounds, or almost ex- 
actly the total of the increase. In addi- 
tion, greater war employment and 
higher wages have increased the civilian 
demand for meat. A shortage of labor 
on farms may result in a a in the 
production of meat as well as of but- 
ter, cheese, milk and other farm prod- 
ucts late in 1943. 

The rationing of meat will not be 
handled as simply as the rationing of 
sugar. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion can’t just say “Each adult gets 2% 
pounds of meat,” and let it go at that. 
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Rube Goidberg in New York Sun 


Rationing Revolutionizes Dunking 


What kind of meat shall make up that 
2% pounds—beef, pork, veal, mutton, 
or lamb? 

War Ration Book No. 2, which may 
be used to ration meat some time in 
1943 has been designed to answer the 
above question. Two complete ration 
programs can be handled for at least six 
months by this new all-purpose ration 
book, which is the first of a series of 
similar books to be issued. The book 
can handle either a straight coupon sys- 
tem, like sugar rationing, or a point 
system like that used in Britain. 

Your family may soon pay more at- 
tention to the “point” value of beef, 
lamb, or pork than to the price. Here is 
how the point system will be handled 
by the new ration books. Each book 
contains stamps numbered 1, 2, 5 and 
8. Beef might be 8 points a pound, 
lamb 2 points, and pork 5. A person 
would be permitted to buy a certain 
number of: points of meat each week. 

The point system will permit officials 
to dispose of plentiful meats and to 
divert purchasing away from products 
needed for the armed forces or for lend- 
lease shipment. For example, if lamb 
became more abundant than other 
meats, the point value of lamb could be 
lowered in order to stimulate its con- 


_ sum tion. 


The Office of Price Administration 
says bluntly that the nation is in for 
“a lot more rationing if the war lasts 
a couple of years longer.” Some time in 
1943 every person in the nation will 
begin to feel’in one form or another 
the pinch of an ever-widening “total 
war’ effort. But a properly handled 
rationing program, supported by all the 
people, will do much to see that the 
sacrifices on the “home front” are shared 
equally by all citizens. 


Restaurants will serve coffee at only 
one or two meals daily. Sugar will 
still be rationed to each customer. 
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Man Wanted for Supreme Court 


HE Supreme Court is once more in 

the — as President Roosevelt 

considers what candidate to appoint 
to the new vacancy on the High Bench. 
This hole was left when Associate Jus- 
tice James F. Byrnes resigned from the 
Court to become the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. It will be the eighth 
appointment , President Roosevelt has 
made in less than six years. 

Since the war broke out, the Court 
has not attracted much public atten- 
tion. Up until then the Court had been 
the stormy petrel of the New Deal. It 
had provided one of the issues which 
nearly split the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, at the period when the President 
was accused of trying to “pack” the 
Court with New Deal appointees. 

The circumstances surrounding Mr. 
Roosevelt’s battle with the Supreme 
Court should help us to understand the 
place the Court may occupy in shaping 
the economic trends of tomorrow. 

When President Roosevelt took office 
in March, 1933, the Supreme Court 
soon became a barrier to various New 
Deal measures which Congress enacted 
at the request of the Administration. 
Such legislative programs to deal with 


the depression as the National Recovery 
Administration (NRA) and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment (AAA) were alien 


to the political and economic vie int 
of the majority of the members of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Court for years had been made 
up largely of conservatives. The out- 
standing exceptions were Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis, famous for their 
minority reports, “Holmes and Bran- 
deis dissenting.” The other seven mem- 
bers were men who looked with dis- 
a upon the liberal tendencies of 
the New Deal as represented by the 
various bills written into law by Con- 
gress at the request of the White House. 

Ordinarily, in four years of office a 
President has at least one seat in the 
Court to fill. The positions are of life 
tenure, but vacancies due to death or 
resignation usually occur, and durin 
the past twenty years each President 
had had the opportunity of appointing 
at least one member of the Court. 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Weshington Correspondent 


But when Mr. Roosevelt was in- 
augurated for his.second term in 1937 
he had not had a chance to appoint a 
single member. It was the same Court, 
with the same hostility to the Adminis- 
tration. Now it is all very well to say 
that the United States Supreme Court 
should be above the battle of politics. 
Actually, the High Bench is made up 
of men who, no matter how learned in 
the law, bring to their decisions the 
same prejudices, the same slants that 
all of us have. As one famous jurist 
put it, “There is no such thing as the 
judicial mind.” 

Confronted with the defeat of the 
NRA, the AAA, and other New Deal 
measures through their being declared 
unconstitutional by the Court, the 
President announced in February, 1937, 
that he would seek to enlarge the Court 
to 11 or more members. This aroused a 
storm of protest. Even some of his 
closest advisers and friends opposed 
him on this issue. 

Then, while the matter was still un- 
settled, resignations began to come in. 
The first vacancy was filled in August, 
1987, by the appointment of Senator 
Hugo Black of Alabama. A few months 
later, Solicitor General Stanley F. Reed 
was also appointed. A year later Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter of Harvard Law 
School took his place on the Bench. 
Then followed William O. Douglas in 
April, 1939, and ex-Governor Frank 
Murphy of Michigan in January, 1940. 
More than a year and a half passed and 
two more Roosevelt appointees, Sena- 
tor James F. Byrnes and Robert H. 
Jackson, took their seats on the Court 
in October, 1941. 

Thus, we have seen in less than five 
years an anti-New Deal Supreme Court 
replaced by a body, seven of the nine 
members of which are men identified 
to a greater or lesser degree with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s economic and social 
views. 

The new majority of the Court has 
far more potential power to perpetuate 














-est—a man with broad human 


the New Deal over the years ahead than 
any other arm of Government. It is 
within the province of the Court to 
pass on the constitutionality of laws 
enacted by Congress. It can thus act 
as a bulwark to protect existing legisla- 
tion as well as to defeat legislation 
which its members believe is not con- 
stitutional. 


Court's Present Set-up 


The Chief Justice is Harlan F. Stone 
of New York, 70 years old and a mem- 
ber of the Court since 1925, when he 
was appointed by President Coolidge. 
He was named Chief Justice in June, 
1941, by President Roosevelt w the 
resignation of Chief Justice ades He 
is middle of the road in his eral 
point of view, but has often mn a 
strong upholder of liberal policies. 

Justice Owen J. Roberts of Pennsyl- 
vania was appointed by President 
Hoover in 1930, and is the one really 
conservative member. The other six 
Justices (the Byrnes vacancy is the 
ninth seat) may be designated as fol- 
lows: Justice Black is a genuine New 
Dealer. Justice Reed is of liberal ten- 
dencies but probably will become more 
conservative as the years pass. 

The same may be sgid of Justice 
Frenkfurter, who is already considered 
by. some New Dealers as being too 
legalistic in his attitude. Justice Doug- 
las is one of the most brilliant mem- 
bers of the Court, as well as the young- 
eye: 
thies. He is 44 years old. Justice Mur- 
phy is a liberal, perhaps more loyal to 
President Roosevelt personally than to 
the New Deal economic pi go us- 
tice Jackson, like Douglas and Black, is 
a well defined New Dealer. 
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STEPHEN DECATUR (1779-1820) 
He Tamed the Barbary Pirates 


MERICAN land, sea, and air forces 
in North Africa today are match- 
ing the heroic deeds of another Ameri- 
can fighting man, Stephen Decatur. 
lord Nelson, the famous British Ad- 
miral, called Decatur’s exploit at Trip- 
oli in 1804 “the most daring act of the 
age. 
ae (then a Commodore) served 
brilliantly in the War of 1812, returned 
to the Mediterranean in 1815 to defeat 
the Barbary pirates again, and was 
then appointed navy commissioner. At 
the height of his popularity, Decatur 
was killed in a duel with Commodore 
James Barron. Decatur ranks as one of 
our “fightingest” naval officers. 


LY\TH 67 MEN IN A CAPTURED TRIPOLITAN 
SHIP DECATUR GOT ALONGSIDE THE 
PHILADELPHIA BEFORE THE ENEMY LOOK- 
OUT GAVE THE ALARM. 


in SEVERAL YEARS THE UNITED 
STATES AND OTHER NATIONS 
SOUGHT TO PROTECT THEIR SHIPS 
FROM THE BARBARY PIRATES 


QY'ILE PURSUING A PIRATE SHIP OUT- 
SIDE TRIPOLI IN i803, THE U.S. WAR- 
SHIP PH/LADELPH/A WENT AGROUND 
AND me CAPTURED BY TRIPOLITANS. 


OF ALGIERS, TUNIS AND TRIPOLI 
BY PAYING HUGE SUMS OF MONEY 
TO THESE PIRATE STATES. 





We ANSWER THs 4 


{ UTRAGE ? 


ZYITHIN 20 MINUTES DECATUR'S MEN HAD FIRED THE 
PHILADELPHIA ANO ESCAPED WITHOUT THE Loss OF A MAN. 
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BARBARY PIRATES TO SIGN A PERMANENT TREATY. 


DECATUR'S LIFE WAS SAVED BY EITHER 
REUBEN JAMES OR DANIEL FRAZER. (IN OCTOBER 
1941, THE DESTROYER REUBEN JAMES WAS SUNK 


| BY AXIS SUBMARINES, THE DESTROYER JAMEL 


FRAZER 1S IN ACTION TODAY) j Nod ™ 


AFTER BRILLIANT SERVICE AT TRIPOLI AND IN THE | 
WAR OF 1812, COMMODORE DECATUR RETURNED 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN [815 AND FORCED THE 


SHOWING A WH, 7 
; CE THE ORDER ie 
70 CEASE | FIRING { 
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© Venezuela Seeks New 
Roads to Prosperity 


HE United States and Venezuela re- 
cently signed an agreement under 
the terms of which our Rubber Reserve 
Company will purchase all rubber pro- 
duced in Venezuela which is not re- 
quired for domestic use. Similar agree- 
ments have been made with  aangur a4 
every Latin American country whic 
iehices rubber. These agreerhents 
8 two purposes: (1) They help to 
build up our dwindling supply of rub- 
ber; (2) They bring nioney into the 
Latin American countries. The second 
purpose is particularly important in the 
case of Venezuela, for that country has 
been hit harder than most of its fleigh- 
bors-by the war. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


For years Venezuela has had the 
reputation of being one of the most 
prosperous countries in the world. It 
was famous as the only nation which 
had no national debt. Until very re- 
cently it had no income tax. 

But Venezuela’s prosperity was really 
a sham. It was a the Government, 
the land-owners and the oil men who 
were prosperous. More than 80 per cent 
of the people were very poor; health 
and education conditions were primi- 
tive. 

In the second 
of even the wealthy depended almost 
entirely on oil. Although Venezuela has 


lace, the poompecty 


much rich' land and stores of valuable 
minerals, agriculture and industry 
(aside from oil) are almost completely 
undeveloped. 

Land of Black Gold. When the Span- 
ish explorers reached Lake Maracaibo 
in the northwestern part of this coun- 
try, they found the Indians living in 
houses built on stilts right in the middle 
of the shallow lake. This reminded them 
so much of Venice and its canals that 
they named the country Little Venice, 
which in Spanish is Venezuela. Neither 
the Indians nor the Spaniards dreamed 
that beneath the waters of the lake and 
under its shores were vast pools of the 
black gold which 500 years later would 
turn the wheels of the world’s indus- 
try, and be one of the great prizes for 
which men and nations would struggle. 

Within the past 20 years oil has be- 
come Venezuela’s chief source of 
wealth. The country’s economic life was 
simple. It exported petroleum. Last year 
oil accounted for 94.2 per cent of the 
total value of Venezuela’s exports. And 
it imported everything that the people 
ate or used. It is said that many Indian 
tribes in the remote jungles do not know 
how to sew by hand, they have become 
so accustomed to using sewing ma- 
chines brought in from the United 
States. 

Wartime Problems. But that was last 
year. This year the yates is different. 
German submarines have taken a heavy 
toll of tankers, Most of the tankers that 
remain must be sent out on the long 
supply lines to United Nations fronts 
ot see the world. The result is that 
there are not enough ships to carry 

Three Lions 


Venezuelan oil to market. It has been 


to seal up many wells. Thou- 
sands of oil workers have lost their jobs. 

The shipping shortage has also hit 
Venezuelan imports. One of the big- 
gest department stores in Caracas had 
to close recently because it could not 
get merchandise. The prices of the few 
imports that do arrive are going sky- 
high. Ham is $2.60 a pound in Caracas, 
a small can of fruit juice costs 30 cents, 

The Big Squeeze. Squeezed between 
unemployment and rising prices, with 
shortages of many articles to make 
things worse, the people of Venezuela 
are in a very bad way. The Government 
is doing mi oer it can to help. It 
has recently floated several loans, thus 
creating the country’s first national 
debt. A small income tax has been 
adopted. The Government and the oil 
companies together are financing three 
agricultural colonies for laid-off work- 
ers, so that they ‘can at least raise food 
for themselves. And $20 million has 
been borrowed from the Export-Import 
Bank in Washington. 

But most economists agree that Vene- 
zuela can never have a sound prosperity 
until it does two things: (1) It must de- 
velop new sources of agricultural and 
industrial wealth so that it is not en- 
tirely sp. Sem on the ups and downs 
of the oil business. (2) It must raise the 
living standards and incomes of the 
mass of the people’so that they can fur- 
nish a market for the new industries. 

Road to Democracy. For 28 years, 
from 1908 to 1935, Venezuela lived 
under one of the worst dictatorships in 
the history of the Americas. A ferocious 
and almost illiterate cattle rancher 
named Juan Vicente Gémez ran the 
country as his own private domain. He 
pee up wealth for himself and his 

ge family, imprisoned and tortured 
those who opposed him. 

When Gémez died in 1935, his War 
Minister, Eleazar Lopez Contreras, be- 
came President. Lopez did his best to 
straighten out the-mess Gémez had left. 
He restored freedom of speech and the 
press, built up the school em, im- 
proved sanitation and health conditions, 
and took the first steps toward restoring 
democracy to Venezuela. 

In 1941 the first real election in 
almost 40 years was held, and Isaias 
Medina Angarita was chosen President. 
He has carried on Lopez’s good work. 


Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, 8,000 
sq. miles in area, is richest S$. Amer- 
ican source of oil. Wells are drilled 


under water, supported by piles. 
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Argentina tunes in U. S. stations 


Short wave programs from U. S$. are more pop- 
ular than those of any other country. Germany 
ranks second, Great Britain third. U. S. short 
wave stations are stronger than European sta- 
tions. U. S. programs expose Axis propaganda. 


© Brazil Establishes 
Streamlined Currency 


Brazil has had one of the most com- 
plicated and confusing currency systems 
in the world. Now it has been aban- 
doned and a new streamlined system 
set up. 

The milreis was the old unit of Bra- 
zilian currency. When this was first 
adopted it was meant to be worth about 
one U.S. dollar. But its value declined, 
over the years, until it came to be worth 
only 5 cents in our money. The milreis 
was equal to 1,000 reis. There was no 
such coin as a rei, but if there had been, 
it would have taken 200 of them to 
equal one of our pennies, 

The smallest coin made was 100 reis, 
equal to half a cent. Paper money 
ranged from one milreis to 500 milreis 
units. Coins came in 25 sizes. There 
were 64 kinds of paper money. The 
dollar sign was as we use the 
decimal point: 500 milreis-was written 
500$000. 

The new currency unit is the cruzeiro 
(cross) which has the same value as 
the milreis. This will be written “Cr: 
$1.00.” The cruzeiro will contain 100 
units called centavos. The new coins 
will be in denominations of 1, 2 and 5 
cruzeiros and of 10, 20 and 50 centavos. 
The notes, all the same size, will come 
in denominations of 10, 20, 50, 100, 
200, 500 and 1,000 cruzeiros. 


Brazil’s Future Generals 


stand at attention before statue of 
Caxias, Brazil’s great military leader. 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Goes Monteiro, 
admirer, has been replaced by Gen. 


Newspaper 
Hemisphere 


Edited by Harry B. Muridand 


© Chewing @um 
In the Raw 


Gum chewing is definitely a United 
States habit; few of our Latin American 
neighbors are addicted to it. But if it 
were not for them, we wouldn’t be able 
to indulge. Most of the chicle from 
which chewing gum is made comes 
from- Mexico, Guatemala and British 
Honduras. 

Let us take a flying trip to the jungles 
of Yucatan and see the beginning of the 
process which ends with neatly wrapped 
sticks of gum. 

It is sure to be raining when we start 
out with the chiclero, as the chicle gath- 
erer is called. For the evergreen tree 
which gives us chicle yields its resin 
only during the rainy season. 

Using a rope and iron spurs like the 
equipment of a telephone linesman, 
the chiclero climbs the tree, making 
zig-zag cuts with his machete. These in- 
cisions run from the ground up to where 


‘the branches begin. A rubber bag is 


then propped against the tree at the 
evel. oF the sions. In two hours 
several quarts of sap will have collected. 

The container is then emptied into a 
large kettle, in which the resin is mixed 
with water and boiled over a slow fire. 
The chiclero stirs the mixture until it 
reaches a certain thickness. It is then 
emptied into wooden molds to cool off, 
thus ‘ip ya the marquetas or 25-pound 
blocks of chicle which are wrapped in 
canvas and shipped off to chewing gum 
factories in the United States. 


© Spy Story 
From the Caribbean 


The recent arrest of a man named 
Gough, known as the “King of Belice” 
(another name for British Honduras) 
may have played an important part in 
breaking up the Nazi U-boat campaign 
in the Caribbean. 

Gough was a mysterious figure, 
known only as the wealthy owner of a 
fleet of small ships. When one of his 
ships, loaded with tanks of gasoline, 
was discovered going through suspicious 
maneuvers, United States authorities 
arrested him on the suspicion that he 
was supplying oil to Axis U-boats. 

A writer in La Prensa of Buenos Aires 
suggests that the King of Belice may be 
descended from another “King”—one as 
phony as himself. 

This story goes back to 1828, when 
the Central American coast was a cen- 
ter of smuggling. The Mosquito Coast 
of Nicaragua, as well as British Hon- 
duras, was then under British control. 
In an effort to establish law and order, 
the British appointed one of the natives 
to be King of the Mosquito Coast, The 
Mosquito King was given the names, 
Albert Charles Frederick. 

King Albert married a half-breed 
woman who called herself Gough in 
memory of an English planter. She had 
a son named Juan who became King 
Albert’s principal adviser. It is quite 
possible that the spy Gough is a de- 
scendant of Albert Charles Frederick. 


Acme 
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‘w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. KEY POINTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Match the following items by inserting the numbers in 
the proper parentheses. 
. Casablanca ( 
Bizerte ( 
. Benghazi ( 
Malta ( 
Crete ( 
. Aegean Sea ( 

( 
( 
( 
( 


) French island occupied by Italy 
) Greek island in German hands 

) Naval base in southern France 

) Libyan city just east of Tunisia 

) Important Tunisian harbor 

) Island between Tunisia and France 

) German base in Libya west of Tobruk 
) British stronghold near Sicily 

) Lies between Greece and Asia Minor 
) Atlantic coastal port held by U.S. 


. Toulon 
. Sardinia 
. Corsica 


. Tripoli 
ll. PRELUDE TO SECOND FRONT 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter F 
if it is false. 
1. T F The Mediterranean is now dominated by the United 


Nations. 
i ae 
invasion. 
8.T F i pre is a weak og in Axis defense lines. 
4.T F Hull’s appeasement policy toward Vichy failed. 
5. T F A key man in our African success is Robert D. 


Murphy. 
ill, NORTH AFRICA IN PAST HISTORY 


SOMNDAR tom 


— 


To bomb Italy is a logical step toward a European 


Using the numbers 1, 2, 3 show the chronological order 
of events within each of the following groups of items. 
A.(__) Belisarius defeats VandalsB.( ) Preble blockades Tripoli 


) Arabs take North Africa 

) Mohammed appears 

) Vandals invade Africa 

) Carthage destroyed by 
Rome 

) Moors expelled from 
Spain 


( . ) Carthage founded ( 
) Rome takes North Africa ( 
. D.( 
C.( ) Moors enter Spain ( 
) Rise of the Barbary 
States ( 
( ) Eaton captures Derna 


IV. AMERICA AND THE BARBARY STATES 

If the statement is true circle the letter T, if false circle 
the letter F. 

1. T F The Barbary pirates of the early 1800’s werd based 


in North Africa. 
2. T F European nations paid tribute to these pie. 
8. T F The United States never paid tribute to the Corsairs. 
4.T F Decatur was in command of our first expedition 


against the pirates. 
5. T F The destroyers Reuben James and Daniel Fraser 


were named for American naval heroes of the Barbary wars. 


V. OUR SUPREME COURT 


If the statement is a fact circle the letter F; if an opinion, 
the letter O. 

1. F O In the early days of the New Deal Supreme Court 
decisions often ran counter to the Administration. 

2. F O Roosevelt appointed no justices in his first term. 

8. F O The majority of the Court in 1985 were too con- 
servative. 

4.F O 
unwise. 

5. F O The Court today is too liberal. 

6. F O As a result of the War the Court will have many 
new problems. 


Roosevely’s attempt to appoint more justices was 
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VI. RATIONING FOR VICTORY 


Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement or the 
letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D There are too many loopholes in our rationing 
system. 


2A D_ Rationing should be confined to goods in which 
there is a real shortage. 

8. A D_ Rationing is a means of controlling inflation. 

4. A D Civilian rationing helps our war industries. 

5. A D_ Rationing is the most democratic way of distribution 
of scarce commodities. 


Vil. PAN-AMERICANA ig 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. A chief source of Venezuela’s wealth is: (a) gold; (b) oil; 
(c) rubber. 

2. Chicle for chewing gum comes from: (a) Mexico; (b) 
Chile; (c) Cuba. 

8. The president of Venezuela is: (a) Medina; (b) Lopez; 
(c) Gomez. 

4. Venezuela depends upon imports: (a) greatly; (b) some; 
(c) little. 

5. Brazil’s new currency unit is the: (a) milreis; (b) reis; 
(ce) cruzeiro. 


‘w THE TASK FORCE 


WANTED SALESMEN AND WOMEN 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


Suppose you saw a sign like that in a store window or 
outside a factory. Suppose you went in and you found out 
that you could have the job and do your work at any time 
that was convenient for you. Would you go for it? Most 
of you would say “Yes.” 

Then here is your job. Uncle Sam wants you to sell war 
stamps for him. It’s easy. Buy a few dollars’ worth of war 
savings stamps in small denominations. You can always get 
them at the post office or the nearest bank. Then sell the 
stamps to your friends and neighbors. They will be glad 
to buy. Many people will want to purchase a certain num- 
ber each week. You can work out a regular route. One 
girl in a large city started such a route and in a few months’ 
time had sold thousands of dollars worth of stamps. It’s 
easy and it is just one more way in which you can do your 
part to help win the war. What do you get out of it? 
Plenty . . . because this is the peoples’ war. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


References in Scholastic 
Britain’s Rocks in the Mediterranean, February 10, 1941. 
U.S. and Vichy Face Break, May 4, 1942. 
Heartland of Africa, October 19, 1942. 
References in Other Periodicals 
“aoe West Africa in Wartime,” National Geographic, March 
Morand, P. P., “Vichy and the French Fleet,” New Republic, 
May 4, 1942. : 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Toulon (td0 lén). French naval base near Marseilles. 
Giraud, Henri (zhé 16, 6N ré), Anti-Nazi French general. 
cruzeiro (kr60 zd r6). New Brazilian coin. 
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Esther ” i Olson 


WO high schoo. boys; Dick Blake- 
ford and Johnny Warner are wait- 
ing ina hotel lobby fo: their Satur- 

day afternoon dates. The only other 
people on the stage are an elderly man 
and an elderly woman who are en- 
grossed in nse the newspapers. The 


boys are examining the birthday present 
(not one but two razors bought at a 
one cent sale) which Dick just 


bought his Dad when Marilyn Leonard 
comes on stage, followed a minute or so 
later by Jean Morley, the other member 
of the foursome. We take up the action 
there: 

MariLyn: There’s Jean! Hi, Jean! 
(Rises and motions, and from L. ap- 
pears Jean, another lovely teen age 
creathre. ) 

Jean: Hello, everybody! 

Dick.and JoHnny (rising): Hi! How 
are you, Jean? 

Marityn: Oh, Jean! What a darling 
dress ‘you have on! 

Jean: This old thing?'I can’t stand ‘it! 
Marityn; Why Jean, it’s adorable! 
Turn around. Let’s see it! (She swings 
Jean around and exclaims. The boys 
look bored.) : 

Jean: Marilyn, does my slip show? 

MariLyn: Just a tiny bit. On the 
right side. 

JEAN: 
(She tries to hike it up by the strap, 
maneuvering with her shou on out- 
side of dress.) 

MariLyn: Fm just crazy about it, 
Jean. What kind of material is it? 

Jean: Spun rayon. 

Martyn: It looks terribly expensive. 
Was it? gs 

Jean: Five ninety-eight. The one I 
really wanted was a non-crushable 
linen. But it was three dollars more, and 
Mother wouldn’t listen to reason. 


That makes me disgusted! ; 


A Comedy 
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Dicx .(in flat tones): Guess we might 
as well sit, Johnny. 

Jounny (dryly): Yeah. 

(They sit, exchanging bored and sig- 
nificant looks as the girls chatter on, 
enhancing their feelings with appropri- 
ate pantomime.) 

Manriyn: It’s just as sweet as it can 
be, Jean. Did you know Alice Sanders 
has one precisely like it? 

Jean (exploding): She has! Copy- 
cat! 

Marityn: Uh-huh. She wore it yes- 
terday at the Dramatic Club tea. 

i: She did it on purpose! I wa: 
telling her about my new dress and de- 
scribing it to her, and I just bet she 
went right down town and bought one 
exactly like it! 

Dick: Me-ow! 





NOTICE™ 


I se abbreviated version of 
Let’s Make Up is reprinted 
here by arrangement with the 
author, Esther E. Olson, and 
the Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc. This version is not ‘ade- . 
quate for acting purposes, and 
no performance of it may be 
given. Amateur groups inter- 
ested in giving the full-length 
play may do so by applying to 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th St., New York 
City. No production fee. Pur- 
chase of seven new copies of 
the play (35 cents a copy) re- 
quired for permission to pro- 
duce. 
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ONE ACT PLAY 17 . 


in One flict 








MariLyn (after casting him a look of 
scorn): Well, it’s not exactly like it. 
Hers is blue and yours is‘red. And hers 
is a two-piece. And the material isn’t 
just like it—but something like it. 

Jean (swishing her shoulders in 
anger): Every time anybody gets any- 
er, 8 new, Alice Sanders goes down 
and buys one like it! 

Jounny (jumps up and tries to enter 
conversation): Say, girls, what'd you 
think about that upset we had in base- 
ball yesterday? 

Jean (off-hand): Oh, did we lose? 


(turns back to Marilyn) I feel like 


taking’ this right“ back to the store! 

(Johnny throws up palms hopelessly, 
and sits wearily.) 

Marityn: But I told you, Jean, hers 
isn’t exactly like yours! 

JEAN thiatines down in chair C.): 
That just makes me gooc: and mad! 

Marityn: Anyway, hers looks simply 
awful on her! Fits her like the paper on 
the wall! She’s so fat, you know! 

Jean: That just spoils my whole day! 

Mariiyn: Oh! I almest forgot to tell 
you! d’ve got a new dress for the prom, 
Jean—(casts significant look at Dick) 
that is—if I'm going. 

(Dick raises his eyebrows at her.) 

Jean: Oh, how grand! What's it like? 

Dick (jumps up determined to break 
it up): Say, girls, have you heard that 
Coach Freeman’s going to put Johnny 
on the team? 

Marityn: What team? 

Dicx: What team? My eye! Baseball, 
of course! Isn’t that swell! 

Marityn (forcing smile): Awfully 
nice. (to Jean) I'm dying to have you 
seeit, Jean. I'm just crazy about it! 
(discouraged, Dick sits again) It has 


a tight bodice and a full flare skirt way 
down to the floor! 
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EAN: How darling! 

ARILYN: What're you wearing to 
the prom, Jean? 

Jean: If I'm asked—(looks signifi- 
cantly at Johnny, who with his chin 
buried in his palms merely lifts his eyes 
in her direction) I want a new dress. 
I saw the most adorable one at Ran- 
dolph’s. Black satin! 

MariLyn: Black 
sophisticated! 

(By this time, the boys have become 
so bored that they've slouched deep 
downy on their hips, staring vacantly off 
into space or up at the ceiling.) 

Jean (automatically drags out com- 
pact): Oh, Marilyn! Why didn’t you tell 
me my nose was shiny? (settles herself 
to the business of applying make-up, 
winding curls on fingers with a rat-tail 
comb, chattering as she renovates): 


satin! Oh, how 


Say, Marilyn, you'd never guess who I 


saw just now with Patsey Wagner! 

Manrityn: Who? 

Jean: Tom Davis! 

Manityn: Not really? What in the 
world can he see in her? 

Jean: That’s what I'd like to know. 

Jounny (reviving, he suddenly jumps 
up again): By the way, girls, isn’t it 
tough we've got to cancel the West 
High game? 

JEAN (preoccupied): Uh-huh! The 
way she was flirting with him just made 
you sick, And did you hear about Susan 
Randall? 

Maniiyn (pulls closer to Jean): Nol 
What? 

Jean: You'll die at this! It’s all over 
school. 

Dicx (who's had quite enough, jumps 
up): Say! Let’s do something! 

Jean (still preoccupied with make- 
up): Sure. What? 

Dicx: What do you want to do?? ~ 

Marityn (looking in her mirror): 
There’s a good movie at the Palace. 

Dicx: I’ve seen that— 

Jean (digging in purse, brings out a 
letter): Oh, for goodness sakes! Mothier 
told me to be sure and mail this, and I 
forgot! 

Marityn: There’s a mail box just in- 
side the door over there. 

Jean (rises): I'll drop it in now while 
I think of it. 

Jounny (advancing with outstretched 
hand): Here, I'll mail it for you; Jean— 

Marityn: Thanks, Johnny, but we'll 
take it over. I want to show Jean that 
skirt and sweater in the window out 
there. You'll just love it, Jean! It’s pre- 
cious. 

(They exit, leaving Johnny standing, 
befuddled, his hand outstretched. While 
Marilyn and Jean are offstage the boys 
decide to try to cure the girls of talk. 
ing about clothes and making up. in 

blic by giving them a little object 
aang Then: 

Dicx: Hey! They’re coming back. 


What'd you say? Everything they do— 
we do! 


Jounny: O.K. by me. 

Dicx: You won't let me down? 

Jounny: I'm with you to the last 
powder puff! 

Dick: Swelll 

(They hastily sit and assume a non- 
chalant air. The girls enter, absorbed 
in their chatter.) 

Jean (as they enter): I'm just crazy 
about that sweater, Marilyn. It’s ex- 
actly the shade I’ve been looking for. 
-™ going to coax Daddy to get it for 
me 

MariLyn (they are now C., and sit 
in the two chairs): And didn’t you just 
love that neckline? It'd look darling on 
you, Jean. Dark red is so pretty with 
your complexion. 

Jean: Do you really think so? 

(Johnny rises, nonchalantly, but that 
very nonchalance attracts attention. 
Walks prominently in front of the girls 
and back again, adjusting his coat self- 
consciously. Dick gets the cue. They are 
not effeminate, but their masculine 
voices and actions will make their words 
seem funnier.) 

Dick (rising): Say, that’s a darling 
suit you have on, Johnny old boy! 

(Girls look up startled.) 

ao This old rag? I can’t stand 
it 

Dick: Why not? I just love it on you! 
Turn pitas and let me see it! Why, 
it’s terribly cute on you, Johnny. 

Jonnny: Oh, it’s all right. But the 
suit I really wanted—it was just too 
darling for words (pantomimes). It had 
sharp pointed lapels and the sweetest 
little tucks in the belt—you know—Clark 
Gable—— 

Dicx: I adore him, don’t you? 

Jean (whose reactions, like Marilyn's, 
have turned from amazement to anger) : 
Wise boys, eh? 

Jounny: By the way, Dick— (pivots) 
does my shirt tai] show? 

Dick: No-o. 

Jounny: Honest? 

Dicx: Perfectly all right. 
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OuNNY: I just loathe shirt tails show- 
ing, don’t you? Pete Lowry’s are always 


g. 

Dick: I'd e that of Pete. 

Martyn (the girls have been going 
through a series’ of finger- and toe- 
tapping to ess annoyance): K 
still, you <jawheal aor he 

Dicx: You know, johnny, I hate to 
disappoint you—and this is going to 
make you racy Boag Di I you 
ought to know that Fred Murphy’s got 
a suit exactly like yours. 

Jounny: The old copycat! 

Dicx: Isn’t it maddening? 

Jounny (making a discovery): Say, 
I haven’t.seen that coat on you before, 
have I? io 

Dicx: Uh-uh—it’s brand new (turns 
and parades a bit). Like it? 

Jounny: It’s darling! And it makes 
you look awfully slender, too! 

Dick (pleased): Really? 

Jounny: You know, a fellow’s got to 
have the right figure “to wear those 
tweeds. Joe Henderson has one—but he 
looks like’a tub in it! 

Dicx: Well, I wasn’t sure whether I 
ought to buy it or not. You're sure it 
doesn’t make me look fatter? 

Jounny: Of course not! You're just 
the type for tweeds. Isn’t he, girls? 

Jean (thoroughly angry): What's the 
big idea? 

_Jounny: Don’t you think Dick’s coat 
brings out the blue in his eyes? 

Jean: It'll bring out the red in my 
— if you don’t stop being an 


JounNy (unperturbed): Mmmm-—I 
certainly do think it’s darling, Dick. 
And it makes you look so—well, so ma- 
ture. It easily puts two years onto your 
age. 

Dicx: Really? Do you think I éould 
pass for—nineteen? 

Jounny: Oh, easy! ; 

Jean: My gosh, boys! Everybody’s 
listening to you! 

Dicx: What're we saying that’s not 
for‘adult ears? 

Marityn: What in the world will 
people think of you? 

Dick (innocently): Are we doing 
anything wrong, Johnny? 

Jounny: Of course not. Everybody 
discusses clothes and enjoys gossip. 
Even you girls! ; 

Jean (angry, she vigorously whacks 
her face with a-powder rd Well, it 
sounds so darn silly from boys! 

(Dick catches the eye of a bellboy 
and asks him to bring them a glass of 
warm water. By the time the water ar- 
rives, the conversation has switched to 
the subject of hair.) 

MARILYN ( Jean’s curl): 
You do your Rico: & cute, Jean. 

Jean: I'm so sick of my hair! 

OHNNY ( mirror hanging on 
wall) Hold this for me, Dick. - 
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Dick (holding mirror while Johnny 
combs hair): Who's your barber, 
Johnny? I just love your neck clip. - 

Jounn¥: Oh, I can’t stand my hair, I. 
can’t do a thing with it! 

Jean: If you two think you're cute, 
you're far from it. 

Dick: What's the matter? 

Jean: You think you're smart! Yeah! 
(Makes face. In her anger, she whips 
out lipstick and vigorously applies it. 
Marilyn follows suit.) 

Dick (puts mirror down): The time 
has come, the walrus said—— 

Jounny (rubbing his cheek): Good- 
ness me, Dick, why didn’t you tell me 
my whiskers needed er 

‘Dick (rubbing his cheek): Yeah— 
guess mine need a bit of touching up, 
too. (takes a brush and hands it to 
Johnny) Well, bre you are, Johnny! 

(The girls, aghast, halt with their 
lipstick suspended in mid-air and stare.) 

JOHNNY ks up shaving soap and 
starts to lather it): Oh—Peach Bloom! 
] just love Peach Bloom shaving ‘soap! 

Dick’ (vigorously lathering): Keeps 
the skin so free from wrinkles. 

Jean (aghast, springs to her feet): 
Boys! What in the world are you doing? 

Dick (lathers his face, generously, 
even on the forehead): Just touching 
up a few whiskers! 

Jean: This is the last ‘straw! . 

Dick: What's the matter? 

Jean: What's the matter? You think 
you can shave in public? 

(The boys with great unconcern con- 
tinue the lathering of their faces and 
begin to shave. This goes on through 
following scene.) Por 

Dick: Why not? You put on rouge 
in public, don’t you? 

Jean: That’s different! 

Dick: Oh, yeah? If you girls can 
make yourselves more beautiful in full 
view of the public, why can’t we? 

JoHNNY: It’s a°woman’s world, Dick. 
We may as well make the best-of it. 

Dick: If the girls can do it, so can I! 

Marityn: If you don’t stop this min- 
ute, we'll go home! What in the world 
will people think of you, anyway? 

Jounny: What do they think of you 
when you daub on the war paint? 

Jean: Will you wipe that stuff off 
your face this minute or not? 

Dick: Will you put away that lip- 
stick or not? <A 4 

Jean and Martyn (defiantly rub 
lipstick on. their mouths): No, we 
won't! 

Dick and Jounny (defiantly run 
razors down their cheeks): No, we 
won't! 

Jean: All right! That finishes you 
with us! Come on, Marilyn! — 

(There is. a moment's expectant wait, 
but the boys say nothing. In fact, Dick 
waves his hand at them, and they turn 
and flounce off toward door L. There 





Marilyn turns and speaks again.) Do 
you hear? Don’t ever speak to us again! 

(They turn and flaunt off.) 

Jounny (calls): Hey! Wait a minute! 
Smooth down your feathers! Who do 
you think was going to ask you to go 
to the prom Saturday night? 

(At this, the girls re-appear and stand 
just inside the door.) 

. Jean: We'd rather not go to the prom 
if we have to be humiliated! 

Jounnny: O.K. Then you don’t need 
to buy that black satin formal! 

Jean (edging in a little closer): Oh, 
dear! I almost forgot about that. 

Jounny: Uh-huh (beckons a fore- 
finger at them) Come over here. We've 
got a bargain to strike with you girls. 

Marityn (as girls advance slowly 
forward): The only ies ea we'll listen 
to is that you stop this shaving at once! 

Dicx: O.K. If you girls’ll quit apply- 
ing the mR 

MARILYN: at’s wrong with that? 
I suppose you boys just hate to look at 
a pretty girl! 

Jounny: Our quarrel isn’t with the 
make-up. If it makes you girls any pret- 
tier, we're all for it. 

Jean: Then what’re you griping 
about? 

Dick: We don’t like to see it done in 
public. 

Jounny: Exactly. It annoys us. 

Jean: I suppose you think you're 
perfect— : 

~ Jounny: We're not bad! ; 
Dick: Well, anyway, we don’t make 


- up in public! 


Marityn (with great sarcasm): 
No-o! You don’t do anything that an- 
noys us! Oh, no! Only talk about foot- 
ball—that’s all. And how good you are” 
in basketball! And your percentage in 
baseball! That’s all! It just bores us 
stiff! 

Dick: Does it? 

Jounny: I didn’t know you felt that 
way about it: We thought you girls’d 
like to know that we're—well—pretty 
good in athletics. 









ONE ACT. PLAY 


Jean (appealingly): And we thought 
you boys’d like us to be pretty— 

Dick: Aw—say!-Let’s make up! 

Jean and M rityn (whipping out 


_ compacts): Make up? Sure! 


Dicx: No! I don't mean that! I mean 
—you. girls don’t make up—and then 
Johnny and Ill make up— 

jy Rouge and lipstick! Oh, Dickie! 
(she proffers him her compact) 

Dicx: No! I: mean—oh, what do | 
mean, anyway? 

Jounny (helping him out): He means 
—we want to ask you girls to the prom. 
Will you? 

Girts: The prom? Of course! 

Boys: Swell! 

Jounny: Come on-—let’s go some- 
where! 

Grats: Sure! (They exit jubilantly L.) 

(When they're gone, the woman low- 
ers her newspaper and looks in direc- 
tion they've disappeared.) 

Woman: Well! If that isn’t just like 
the girls nowadays! 

Man (lowers paper as he turns a 
sheet): What is? 

Woman: That lipstick and rouge 
stuff, Always putting it on. That's the 
modern girl for you. Anything to at- 
tract the attention of the boys. 

Man: You did it when you were 
young. 

Woman: I never used lipstick and 
rouge in my life! 

Man: No. But you wore red and 
white striped stockings. And you al- 
ways lifted your skirts higher than was 
necessary. So I'd get glimpse of your 
ankle. It’s the same thing. Yesterday, 
teday, and tomorrow! 

Woman: Well, anyway, women have 
changed their technique a little through 
the ages. But not you men. Back in 
1898 you were boring me stiff shouting 
your own praises about what a wonder- 
ful halfback you were. 

Man: Must we go into that again, 
Mama? I haven't mentioned football 
since I married you—and that’s - over 
forty years ago! 

Woman: No. It’s your golf score 
now. “Shot an 87 today.” “Made a hole 
in one.” Ho, hum! 

(Dick and Johnny rush in, and for 
the first time are conscious of the pres- 
ence of the man and woman.) 

Dick (embarrassed): Oh! We torgot 
our make-up box—I mean or shaving 
compact—I mean— 

Maw: Say, son, what is that on your 
face—a beard? 

Dick and Jounny (elated): Who? 
Me? (Expectantly they run fingers over 
their cheeks, only to feel the lather. 
Hastily they yank their handkerchiefs 
out of pockets—or maybe they even use 
their shirt tails when they can't find 
handkerchiefs —and in anguish they 
wipe off the lather, while the elderly 
man chuckles, and the curtain falls.) 








THR DESTRUCTION 
OF SENNACHERIB 
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The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

When the blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee. 
ha? ; 
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conquest and ruin throughout other nations, 
the Assyrians surpassed all the other early races 
of western Asia. In the Seventh Century B. C. 


I’ glittering, barbaric splendor and in spreading 
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their king, Sennacherib, swept through Palestine 
and stood at the gates of Jerusalem. Before he 
could attack the city, however, a plague destroyed 


‘ most of his army. 


3 
= 
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The account in the Bible tells us that Sennach- & 
erib sent this message to Hezekiah, the king of & 
Judah: “Behold, thou hast heard what the kings 
of Assyria have done to all lands by destroying z 
them utterly; and shalt thou be delivered?” = 

Then Hezekiah prayed to Jehovah: “Hear the 
words of Sennacherib, wherewith he hath sent = 
him to defy the living God... . Save thou us, I = 
beseech thee, out of his hand, that all the king- 2 
doms of the earth may know that thou Jehovah 2 
art God alone.” ‘ 

“And it came to pass that night that the angel : 
of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp of & 
the Assyrians a hundred fourscore and five dom = 
sand: and when men arose early in the morning, : 
behold, these were all dead bodies.” 

This is the story which Lord Byron told in this = 
stirring poem. All the glitter and color and power 2 
of the Assyrian army rings through the opening z 
stanza: in the closing lines is all the triumph of 
an avenging Jehovah. An interesting device in the = 
poem is the arrested motion of the line, “The lances a 
unlifted, the trumpet unblown.” It is achieved by & 
using longer words and fewer syllables than in Z 
the corresponding lines in other stanzas as well as - 
by the effective negation of action imthe word & 
unlifted and unblown. = 

= 
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LORD BYRON 


ALMOST in his own lifetime 

George Gordon, Lord Byron, 

became a legend. He was variously 

regarded as a madman, a daredevil, 

a dissolute monster, an angel of 

generosity, an Apollo of beauty. In 1812, when he was 
twenty-four, he published “Childe Harold” and “awoke 
one morning to find himself famous.” Four years later, 
because of the scandal surrounding his separation from 


- his wife, he was the most hated man in England. Jeer- 


ing crowds lined his path when he left his country, 
never to return, but one of his friends came home and 
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Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were.seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; - ~ 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 

With the dew on-his brow, and the rust on his mail: 
And the tents were all silent, the banner alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 


And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
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wrote in his journal, “God bless him for a gallant spirit 
and a kind one.” Eight years later he died a hero's 
death, fighting for the cause of Greek liberty, to which 
he had already given a large part of his fortune. Greece 
was refused permission to bury his body in one of her 
most beautiful temples. England refused it space in 
Westminster Abbey. A village churchyard near New- 
stead Abbey, his English home, finally received it. 

So brief a summary can give but the slightest hint 
of the story of Byron’s life. It may explain, however. 
the furor that he caused while living and the interest 
he has aroused ever since. ny 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Both Social Studies and English) 


New Front in Northern Africa 


All pupils should have the map in 
this issue before them while the follow- 
ing questions are discussed: (a) In 
what sense can it be said that American 
occupation of North Africa has opened 
a second front? (a) What counter 
measures has the Axis taken to meet 
this threat? (c) What immediate gains 
have been achieved by the invasion? 
(d) What are the probable subsequent 
steps to be taken to open the Mediter- 
ranean to United Nations shipping? 
(e) What avenues of invasion in 
Europe may now be open to the United 
Nations? (f) What offensive moves are 
open to Hitler? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List 5 or more key points in the Med- 
iterranean held by the Axis that are 
now endangered. State what specific ad- 
vantage the United Nations would gain 
by holding each of these points. 

Topic for Special Investigation: 

Draw an enlargement of the map of 
North Africa on p. 6 of Scholastic for 
October’ 19-24, 1942. Indicate by ap- 
propriate symbols the areas held by the 
American, British and Axis troops. Indi- 
cate important harbors, air bases, roads 
and railroads. Post the map. 

Consult the weekly summaries of the 
news contained in the Sunday papers 
for November 15, 22 and 29 and make 
a list of the major developments in the 
Mediterranean area since the retreat of 
Rommel’s army began. Post your list. 


Africa in Past History 


To most Americans North Africa 
seemed quite as remote as did the Solo- 
mon Islands until American troops went 
into action in these places. After class 
has read the article “North Africa: 
Battleground of History” and the pic- 
ture biography of Stephen Decatur in 
this issue raise these questions: (a) 
When did the history of North Africa 
begin? (b) What life and death struggle 


was waged between a North African ~ 


nation and a European nation in ancient 
times? (c) Can you suggest reasons 
why the eventual victory of the Romans 
was a contribution to the onward march 
of civilization? (d) Had Carthage de- 
feated Rome what might have hap- 
pened to the contributions of Greece, 
Rome and Christianity to European and 
American culture? 

Interesting biographies of Stephen 
Decatur are: Lowe, C. B., Knight of 
the Sea, Harcourt; and Lewis, C. L., 


{OLASTIC TEACHE 


The Romantic Decatur, U. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press. 


Aerodynamics 


It is not unlikely that in the days af- 
ter the war aerial flivvers will come into 
extended use. Meanwhile, young Amer- 
icans should familiarize themselves with 
the fundamental principles of flight. All 
pupils should read the article on aero- 
dynamics in this issue and should fa- 
miliarize themselves with the termi- 
nology. A committee of pupils could 
readily demonstrate these. principles by 
means of diagrams drawn on the black- 
board. The terms described in this ar- 
ticle should be displayed prominently 
in the classroom. 

Topic for Special Investigation: 

Consult the Readers Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature and the magazine files in 
school or local library for information 
on the topic “The Family Airplane of 
Tomorrow.” Read one or more of the 
articles located and report findings. 

Clip from discarded magazines of the 
ast few months advertisements about 
amily airplanes in st-war days. 

Mount these “ads” and post them in 
the classroom. 


Shall We Copy Hitler’s Methods to 
Beat Him? 


The article under the above heading 
in this issue deserves careful consider- 
ation by all pupils, particularly since 
some of the boys are likely to see serv- 
ice themselves within the next year or 
two. The class should read the article 
and, after a few days’ time, a debate or 
panel discussion might be presented on 
this topic. The following major points 
should be raised: (a) What would be 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 7-12 Issue) 
For Social Studies: 

“Remember Pearl Harbor!”: One 
Year of War for the United States. 

A Revived Republican Party Looks 
to the Future. 

“After Victory — What?” by Louis 
Adamic. 

For English Classes: 

How to Write a Short Story (for 
Scholastic Awards contestants), by 
Abigail O’Leary. 

Poems to Remember: Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. 

“When War Came,” a story by Ann 
Chidester. 

For All Classes: 

Air Age Series: ingbrat agar” Part 
I, by Prof. Eugene Staley, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy. 

Vocational Guidance: Your Job in 








the Army, by Norman Carlisle. 
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accomplished by a race for reprisals? 
(b) How does a frightfulness campaign 
rebound upon individuals and nations? 
(c) What should determine the prac- 
tices and attitudes of United Nations 
armed forces? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Upon completion of the discussion 
suggested above all pupils should be 
able to list at least two carefully worded 
conclusions under the heading above. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Rationing for Victory 
American History, Modern Problems, 

Economics 

As rationing is extended more and 
more Americans will be asking the whys 
and wherefores of this system of con- 
trolling the purchase and use of goods. 
After pupils have read the articles on 
rationing in this issue and have com- 
pleted the test all pupils should list: 
(a) articles already being rationed; (b) 
goods scheduled for rationing in the im- 
mediate future; (c) commodities that 
are not likely to be rationed. Pupils 
should underscore in lists a and b com- 
modities that are rationed because of an 
actual shortage. They should circle 
those that are rationed because of do- 
mestic transportation problems. Pupils 
should state why the items in the third 
list are not apt to be rationed. Raise 
these questions: (a) What is the con- 
sumer’s responsibility in the rationin 
program? The dealer's responsibility 
(b) What fundamental problem of 
ethics is involved? (c) During national 
prohibition many people felt they were 
justified in evading the prohibition law. 
In what ways is the matter of evading 
rationing regulations. similar; in what 
ways is it different? 


The Supreme Court 
American History, Modern Problems 
In the years that lie ahead it seems 
likely that there will be new demands 
upon the Supreme Court to pass judg- 
ment upon legislation undreamed of by 
the Constitutional Fathers. Consequent- 
ly the personnel of the Court will de- 
termine the nature of our social and 
economic organization to a very consid- 
erable degree. In the press of war we 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
Social Studies Quiz Page 


i. 9, 5, 7, 10, 2 8, 3, 4,6 4. 

Il. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

HI. A-3, 1, 2; B-3, 2, 1; C-1, 2, 3; D-2, 
1, 8. 

IV. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

V. 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-O; 5-O; 6-F. 

VI. Personal opinions. 

VII. 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-a; 5-c. 
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may have lost sight of this fact. Pupils 
should understand that the organization 
of the Court today determines the 
nature of our laws during the period of 
post-war adjustment. After class has 
read the article raise these questions: 
(a) How are members of the Supreme 
Court selected? (b) How does this il- 
lustrate our system of checks and _bal- 
ances? (c) Name 2 or more Supreme 
Court decisions of the 19th century that 
reshaped fundamental policy; (d) Why 
should there be any difference of opin- 
ion on the legality of congression:l leg 
islation? (e) Can you define what is 
meant by “general welfare” and “neces 
sary and proper” laws to enforce the 
powers of Congress? 

Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List 4 or more domestic problems 
that may arise during post-war years 
which may require special legislation. 
Topic for Further Investigation: 

A committee of pupils selected be- 
cause of their knowledge of American 
history might make a master list uf the 
problems suggested above and then en- 
deavor to find if there is any legisla- 
tive precedent or judicial decision en- 
abling their solution. 


Pan-Americana 


American History, Economic Geog- 

raphy, Economics 

After class has read the article about 
Venezuela raise these questions: (a) 
Why is Venezuela hit harder than most 
of her neighbors by the war? (b) What 
2 major problems must Venezuela solve 
to place its economy on a sound basis? 
(c) What progress toward economic 
and political democracy has been made 
in Venezuela in recent years? 
Topic for Special Investigation: 

Consult a recent high school geog- 
raphy text and report on the nature and 
distribution of Venezuela’s population; 
resources; transportation facilities. Sta- 
tistics concerning Venezuela’s imports 
and exports may be found in the current 
World Almanac. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Sophie Halenczik Makes a Speech 


Before pupils Legin to read this story, 
let them discuss these points: 

1. Is patriotism an aggressive or nega- 
tive attitude? 

2. Do immigrants have any reason to be 
more aggressively patriotic than native- 
born Americans? 

Neither of these questions perhaps 
will be answered conclusively. However, 
pupils should be told that this story will 
. help them to arrive at more definite 
conclusions concerning their answers. 
When the reading is concluded, return 
to these questions in order to see 


whether opinions have changed in any 
way. 

For turther discussion use the follow- 
ing- questions: 

1. Why did the woman telling the story 
cherish Sophie’s good opinion? Is this in 
any way a reversal of the conventional 
attitude? 

2. How did Sophie open and close con- 
versations at her own will? What does this 
tell you about her character? 

3. Why didn’t Sophie go to Washington? 

4, How does the author’s style of writing 
fit her subject matter? Would you enjoy the 
story just as much if it had no conversa- 
tion or if it were written in a more elegant 
style? 

For Further Investigation: 

See “Sophie Halenczik’s Greenhorns” 
in Scholastic for March 4-9, 1942. This 
story gives further light on Sophie's 
character and also on Mrs. Scudder’s. 
The current story might almost be said 
to be a sequel to the earlier one. 
Outside Assignment: 

Write a brief essay in which you give 
an objective estimate of Sophie Halen- 
czik as a woman and a citizen. Draw 
freely on incidents from the story, but 
broaden its application so that all the 
Sophie Halencziks of the world will be 
included. 


Tokyo Broadcast 

This is a story with a “surprise end- 
ing.” Like most stories of the sort, it 
depends for most of its interest on inci- 
dent. Note how all the “loose ends” of 
the story are tied together in time to 
save the real denouement for the last 
paragraph. Pupils should be encouraged 
to notice the skill with which the story 
is constructed. They should also learn 
to evaluate it on the basis of the au- 
thor’s intention, which was to tell a 
story with a “punch.” 

For further discussion, use these 
questions: 

1. What is the first hint in the story that 


Grace is not happy about her interview - 


with the Admira 

2. Why did the Admiral suggest that 
Grace try to identify her husband's speecli 
by the use of phrases and words? 

3. What are “four-stripers” in the Navy? 
( Captains ) 

4. Give the points which convinced 
Grace, despite her hopes, that her husband 
actually had spoken the apparently traitor- 
ous words. 

5. Do you feel that at any point in the 


‘story the denouement might naturally have 


been disclosed if the author had not con- 
trived to delay it? Is such contrivance a 
legitimate device, in your opinion? 

6. Does the story end satisfactorily for 
you? What is the main question in the 
reader's mind from the time he gets the 
facts of the situation? Is this question 
answered? (Try to show pupils that the 
main question is not “What became of 
Tommy?” but “Was he actually giving aid 
to the enemy?” Since the latter question is 


answered, further developments would 
be only po at ar 
FOR SPEECH CLASSES 

Let‘s Make Up 

This play in performance can be 
either most effective comedy or point- 
less burlesque, depending on the inter- 
pretations of the main players. There- 
fore it offers an excellent chance to 
drill class members on the shades of 
difference between good comedy and 
outlandish clowning. Let the boys-criti- 
cizé the girls, and vice versa, in trial 
readings of the parts. In criticizing, 
pupils should come to realize that it is 
not necessarily the person who makes 
them laugh hardest who is the best 
actor, but the person who gives his 
interpretation the most genuineness and 
sincerity without overlooking its oppor- 
tunities for humor. 


TO ENCOURAGE READING 
Chats About New Books 


Pupils should understand that these 
book’ “chats” were originally radio talks 
and that they are not properly criti- 
cisms but merely brief, conversational 
reviews. To be sure that each pupil 
understands what he reads, use these 
questions: 


This Is My Best 

1. How did editor Whit Burnett go 
about selecting the leading American au- 
thors? 

2. Comment on the results of the voting. 
Do you notice any conspicuous omissions 
among the top ten? 

My World and Welcome to It 

1. Mention some of James Thurber’s 
accomplishments. 

2. Give at least one example of humor 
trom the book. 

Signed with Their Honour 

1. What is the background for this story? 

2. Give some of the circumstances sur- 
rounding its writing. 

Last Train from Berlin 
Why is Howard K. Smith especially 
well qualified to write of this subject? 

2. Tell about some of the internal con- 
ditions in Germany. 

8. What do you think of the Russians’ 
“inhuman” methods of warfare? 

It is to be hoped that discussion of 
these books will bring about mention of 
others on similar themes or by the same 
authors, and that your B og will wish 
to investigate some of them. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
English Student Quiz Page 

‘I. Check 1, 3, 6. 

II. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T; 6-T. 

III. 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b. 

IV. l-c; 2-e; 3-a; 4-d; 5-b. 

Words to the Wise: 1-i; 2-d; 3-u; 4-a; 
5-h; 6-c; 7-t; 8-k; 9-q; 10-f; 11-e; 12-0; 
13-j; 14-n; 15-1; 16-g; 17-1; 18-v; 19-b, 
20-m. 
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November 30-December 5, 1942 


OFF THE PRESS 


Progress to Freedom, the Story of 
American Education, by Agnes E. Bene- 
dict (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00). A 
book addressed to parents and teachers 
and laymen. Tells the story of educa- 
tion in America from the earliest days 
in log schoolhouses to the modern, 
“streamlined” school. 

oO o ad 

The Rise of Our Free Nation, by 
Edna McGuire and Thomas B. Port- 
wood (Macmillan Co., $1.88). A text- 
book in American history. Political, mili- 
tary and social history considered, with 
previews of each large division, ques- 
tions and study helps, and summaries. 
Many maps, charts, illustrations, Bibli- 
ography and list of pictures and films. 
Appendix with Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, annotated Constitution, list 
of Presidents, etc. 

* ° * 

Education for Democratic Survival, 
by Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss 
(Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D. C., $1.50). Presents a conversion 
program for American. schools to meet 
the needs of the present emergency. 
Concrete suggestions and a lengthy 
bibliography and list of sources—news- 
papers, magazines, radio, educational 
films, books and pamphlets. 

* ° & 

The Role of the Races in Our Future 
Civilization, a symposium by Pearl 
Buck, Lin Yutang and many others. 
Edited by Dr. Harry W. Laidler. Pub- 
lished by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
City (50c). This monograph on the 
race problem deserves the careful con- 
sideration of all who are interested in 
democratic institutions. 

o ¢ ° 

American Unity is a monthly manual 
of education issued by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 
42nd St., New York City. A distin- 
guished advisory committee of edu- 
cators is associated with this publica- 
tion, which is designed to help teachers 
educate for tolerance and democracy. 
First issue contains articles by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, John W. Stude- 
baker, Louis Adamic and others. Lists 
films for school use and suggestions 
for further reading. 

& ? a 

A new iodical, Prediction of 
Things to Come, published by the 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City, will be inter- 
est and help to teachers. In the first 
issue an article by Dr. George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, treats of the changes likely 
to come about in our educational sys- 
tem after the war. 

















“This is Station RS 


YOUR PUBLIC FORUM SINCE 1908 


Yes, that’s the date the R edecence Shelf began its annual 
series of up-to-the minute compilations of the most logical 
pros and the most lucid cons pronounced by the experts on 
the day’s controversial questions, questions that vitally affect 
your daily life. . . 


But first a word from our sponsors: 

It would be difficult to name other volumes of equal size . 
in which as much information is contained and in which 
divergent viewpoints are as fairly represented AMERICAN 
PowiTica SCIENCE REVIEW. . 
The plan and thoroughness of these Baedekers to social 
progress are well known.—Macon (Ga.) TELEGRAPH. 

. A well-rounded picture of thé situation . every 
important phase of the question . . . as fairly and impar- 
tially as possible.—Sourn ArricaN LiBRARIES. 


And hundreds of eminent, public, university and school librar- 
ians; teachers; editors; forum leaders; and research workers, if 
time permitted, would like to congratulate Reference Shelf 
subscribers on their perspicacity. . . . 


So, for the benefit of those who tuned in late: 


Readable, saree timely, the Reference Shelf is an annua! series of com- 
pilations dealing with current contentious problems generally expressed as 
debate propositicns, i.e., “Resolved: That . . .” 


The leading proponents and opponents are — at their best. Briefs 
and extensive annotated bibliographies are features. 


A volume of the R.S: consists of seven books published during an aca- 
demic year. Subscribers receive each book as it is published at the low 
subscription price of only six dollars for the set. 


The first book in the new volume is the only one that deviates from the 
editorial policy. It is “Representative American Speeches 1941-1942.” 
Among the thirty recent speeches in the book in Wallace’s famous “The 
Price of Free World Victory,” Roosevelt’s “War Message to Congress,” etc. 


The second book debates “Plans for a Post-War World.” 


The third book brings together divergent viewpoints concerning what 
should be done, or not done, in-India. The price of these books bought 
separately is $1.25 each. A six dollar subscription brings them to you for 
approximately 85c each. 


Tomorrow’s headlines will determine the titles of the remaining five; 
taxes? wages? government ownership? etc., etc. Thank you for listening. 


Your announicer is: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-72 University Avenue, New York, New York. 9 











New Resource Units 
in the 


Problems in 
American Life 


SERIES 


Five new units have now appeared to 
continue the series begun last April 
with these titles: 

No. 1, How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money (Newcomer-Krug); No. 2, Ameri- 
can Youth Faces the Future (Reeves-Bell-Ward); 
No. 3, Man and His Machines (Ogburn-Weaver); 
No. 4, Recreation and Morale (Steiner-Babcock); 
and No. 5, Race and Cultural Relations (Bene- 
dict-Ellis). 


The new units are: 


6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship, by 
T. V. Smith, Glenn Negley, and 
Robert N. Bush 


. The American Family, by Ernest 
W. Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 
gartner 


. Agriculture, by Chris Christensen, 
Noble Clark, and Royce Knapp 


. Crime, by Thorsten Sellin and Paul 
R. Busey 


. Economic Problems of the Post- 
War World, by Alvin H. Hansen 
and Laurence Leamer 


Each Unit contains 56 to 80 pages, including an 
analysis of the problem and a variety of teaching 
aids. Price: 30 cents each for 1, to 3 copies; 25 
cents each for four or more copies (any combi- 
nation of titles); all ten units, $2.25. Orders for 
less than $1.00 must be accompanied by remit- 
tance. 


Published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies 


and the 
National Ass’n of Secondary-School Principals 


N.C.S.S. or N.A.S.S.P. 

1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

Please rend me the Resource Units checked 
No.1. No. 2—— No. 3—— No. 4-— No. §— 
No. 6—— No. 7—— No. 8—— No. 9—— No.10—— 


1 lose $- ofisend bili__ 




















Government in this matter. 


ing week. 


difficulties in delivery. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS 
New Printing Schedule for Better Deliveries 


HE terrific strain on transportation facilities caused’ by troop move- 
ments and shipment of war materials has imposed unexpected delays 
in postal delivery of all national magazines. Naturally the armed forces 
must come first, and Scholastic Publications are glad to cooperate with the 


We have appreciated the forbearance of subscribers in regard to 
unavoidable delays. We realize, however, that regularity of delivery date is 
strongly desired by every teacher. We have therefore arranged with our 
printers to advance the press dates and mailing dates of Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic sufficiently to insure that all subscribers will 
receive their copies not later than Mondays, the date of each issue. This 
may mean that some subscribers will receive their copies during the preced- 


Unfortunately, we cannot control local delivery, but we can and will 
control the day on which the magazines are mailed. All magazines to 
any given destination are mailed the same day each week. The teacher 
editions are mailed first, and may reach the schools 24 hours earlier than 
the bulk packages. It is believed that this new schedule will obviate all 








OFF THE PRESS | 


Let’s Investigate! is a workbook designed 
from an experimental approach to con- 
sumer science, by Hausrath and Harms. 
The experiments are divided into units on 
Understanding Science, Living with Ma- 
chines, Everyday Electricity, Applied 
Chemistry, Applying Consumer Science, 
and Science and the Welfare of Man. 
( Macmillan Company, 80c. ) 

co ° 


Secrets of Voice Production Self-Taught, 
by Edwin Hopkins (55 West 43rd Street, 
New York City, 75c; bound in boards, 
$1.25). This small manual with numerous 
exercises for singers, speakers, and actors, 
goes on the assumption that every voice is 
a good voice if properly used. 

* ° * 


Volume IV of the Guide to Guidance, 
published by the National Association of 
Deans of Women, Washington, D. C., is 
an annotated bibliography of 1941 publica- 
tions of interest to deans, counselors and 
advisers, compiled by Jean McEvoy and 
Kathryn Schwab (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., $1.00.) 

oe Oo — 


The Diaphane Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the nanufacturer of world globes, 
4, 5 and 6 feet in diameter. These globes 
are made of transparent materials, are il- 
luminated from within, may be used on 
a pedestal or from suspension. They are 
made in eight sections for easy assemblage. 
War-theaters, aerial and maritime routes 
are indicated. For prices and further in- 
formation, address P. O. Box 1405, Cleve- 
land. 

a ° = 

Fire Prevention Education is a new 
guidebook published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York City, in tion with the New 
York University Center for Safety Educa- 
tion. Dr. Charles C.. Hawkins, research 
associate at the Center, is author-editor of 





the guidebook, intended for teachers and 


adult leaders in fire prevention. Considers 
organization and administration of school 
program, principles of instuction in fire 
revention, ar materials and _ activities 

esigned for use in elementary, junior high 
and senior high classrooms. Single copies, 
85c. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
National Board at above address. 








Quota Unchanged ! 


AT #4°° 


Not only has “New York’s Friendly 


Hotel” maintained the same mini- 
mum rate since 1939, but also the 
identical number of rooms are still 
available at that price. Now, as be- 
fore, 505 rooms are $4.00, single— 
amounting to more than one-half the 
total number in The Lexington ...all 
outside with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror, four-station radio. 
Home of the famous Hawaiian Room. 
Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres, & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48" ST., N.Y C. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 
Womanpower. CBS, 12:15 — 12:30 
p-m. Informational program on oppor- 
tunities for women volunteer war work- 
ers. 
Invitation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Louis Untermeyer, Irwin Ed- 


man, John Anderson, Harry Gideonse - 


and Lewis Gannett alternate as chair- 
men in round table discussions of the 
lassics. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions of 
current social, political, and economic 
issues. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00—4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski conducts the first two concerts 
in December, and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
takes over for the remainder of the 
month, oe 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
p.m. The American Economic Founda- 
tion cooperates in presenting discus- 
sions of public affairs by outstanding 
speakers. 

Halls of Montezuma. MBS, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. Dramatization of the heroic 
exploits of our Marines. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
pm. An informational program pro- 
duced by the Wa: Department, de- 
signed to tell Americans about our Army 
and our Allies. 

Hello America. CBS, 8:00—8:30 p.m. 
Dramatized accounts of the legends, 
history, customs and geography of our 
Latin American neighbors, produced 
and directed by Orson Welles. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. A dramatic program explain- 
ing the funetions and operations of gov 
ernment agencies and facilities. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Episodes of the present, 
showing the character of our opponents 
in Total War. Presented by the War 
Production Board. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. The drama of science and 
its role in our war effort. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
am. Science and its place today and 
tomorrow. Dec. 7, Seeing the Unseen; 
Dec. 14, Mysteries of the Heavens. 


All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. . 


Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 4:15— 
4:30 p.m. Consumer problems discussed 
and analyzed by Arthur Godfrey 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Discussions of our fighting aims 
from the viewpoint of great Americans 
af the past. 

Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. The story of American aviation, 
produced by Orson Welles, and spon- 
sored by the Lockheed and Vega Cor- 
poration. 


TUESDAY 


Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Festival music of the Amer- 
icas, followed by special Victory music. 
Dec. 1, Venezuelan Holiday; Dec. 8, 
Holiday with Uncle Remus; Dec. 12, 
Three Kings in Puerto Rico. 


Victory Hour. BN, 2:30—3 :00 p-m. | 
A dramatic picture of the nation at war, | 


with George V. Denny, Jr. as master of 
ceremonies. This is the official show for 


the High School Victory Corps and is | 








produced in cooperation with the War | 
and Navy Departments, and the U. S. | 


Office of Education. 


Living Art. CBS, 4:30—5:00 p.m. | 


Art discussions for the layman. 
Neighborhuod Cali. NBC, 7:30—8:00 

p-m. Dramatizations“and discussions of 

important wartime economic questions. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
A Pan-American pageant of geography 
and history. Dec. 2, Colombia, Citadel] 
ot Freedom; Dec. 9, Bolivar Liberates 
Venezuela; Dec. 16, Brazilian Empire. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Reviews of recently published 
books by Professor John T. Frederick, 
of Northwestern University. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p-m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war fronts. Monday 


‘through Friday. 


The Man Behind the Gun. CBS, 10:30 
—11:00 p.m. Dramas of our fighting 
forces in action. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American chil- 
dren. Dec. 3, Winabojo, by James C. 
Bowman; Dec. 10, The Lake of Gold, 
by John Buchan; Dec. 17, The Poor 
Count’s Christmas, by Frank Stockton. 

Highways to Health. CBS, 4:30— 





4:45 p.m. Discussions on the impor- 
tance of psychology .in wartime. Dec. 
8, The War of Nerves; Dec. 10, Mental 
Casualties; Dec. 17, Women in War. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
BN, 8:30—9:30 p.m. George Denny, 
]r., serves as moderator for these stimu- 
lating discussions. 


(Concluded on page 8-T) 
NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 


Dictionary of World Literature 
Criticism—Forms—Technique 

$7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry 

S. Canby, Andre Maurois, Lewis Mumford, 

Allen Tate, G. A_ Borgese a.o. 








Dictionary of Philosophy 
$6.00 edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of numerous scholars. 


War Medicine 

$7.50 edited by Commander W. S. Pugh 
(M.C.) Covering War Surgery, Aviation and 
Naval Medicine, War Psychiatry, Malinger- 
ing, Gas Casualties, War Nutrition. 


The Petroleum Encyclopedia 

$10.00 by D. D. Leven. Revised by S. J. 
Pirson. The Petroleum Industry from prac- 
tical economic and fi ial standpoint 





Dictionary of Sci and Tech 

(polyglot) 
$6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 
current terms used in the polytechnical and 
scientific fields with their Spanish, rman 
and French equivalents. Cross indexed. Up 
to date, authoritative. Foreign abbreviations, 
standards, etc. 





Dictionary of Biochemistry 

$7.50 edited by William M. Malisoft. No 
similar work in the English language. Inter- 
pretations of all basic terms, also their in- 
dustrial and medical application. Over fifty 
collaborators. 


Young Americans’ Dictionary 

$3.00 by S. Johnson. A book for the 
children’s library in school and home. Clear, 
simple and colorful definitions for boys and 
girls from 8 to 12. 


From Copernicus te Einstein 

$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scientific 
history of the ideas and discoveries that have 
led to the formulation of the theory of rela- 
tivity. 

Who's Who in Philosophy 

$4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The 
first complete biographical and bibliographi- 
cal directory of all living Anglo-American 
philosophers. 

FORTHCOMING: Dictionary of the Arts, Dictionary 
Pintotion, "Bichlanary of Modern Edv-ation, Diction- 
ary of Child Guidance. 


For further literature write to: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
* 15 E. 40th St., New York N. ¥. 











For Holiday Showings! 


UNIVERSAL 


(Location approval required) 
and INDEPENDENT 
16MM. FEATURES 
Enjoy These Sound Movie Hits: 


IN THE NAVY 


Bud Abbott, Low Costello, Dick Powell, The 
Andrews Sisters. 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay, Vincent 
Price. 

A LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN 


Gloria Jean, Robert Stack, Hugh Herbert, 
C. Aubrey Smith, Butch & Buddy. 


SPRING PARADE 
Deanna Durbin, Robert Cummings, Mische 
Auer. 
ESCAPE TO PARADISE 


Bobby Breen, Kent Taylor, Joyce Compton, 
Maria Shelton. 


Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-30 New York 
t 

















[ Our Russian ALties 





“ONE DAY IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
Dramatic and educational film presentation 
of Soviet Might. Written and narrated by 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS. other 
16MM Films for Sale—Rental 
Write for Free Cata 


| BRANDON FILMS New York cry 














Make Your School a 
DEMOCRACY LABORATORY 


with this journal as a source of ideas 
and plans for student councils, clubs, 
homerooms, athletics, financing activi- 
ties, debate, publications, parties, trips, 
dramatics, and assemblies. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE — $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUB. CO. 


1515 LANE STREET 
Topeka, Kansas 














NEW 16mm FILMS 


HIDDEN HUNGER—Three-reel of- 
ficial sound film of the National Nutri- 
tion Program, presenting the story of 
malnutrition and explaining its cause 
and its cure. The final reel, prepared 
especially for nutrition classes, tells 
exactly what foods make a balanced 
diet, how to choose them, how to store 
them, and how to prepare them. A 
Teacher’s manual and quiz accompanies 
the film. Available upon payment of 
transportation charges from Swift and 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

LOUIS PASTEUR, THE BENEFAC- 
TOR—Two-reel sound film giving a 
complete resume of the life and accom- 
plishments of the great French scientist, 
portrayed by Sacha Guitry. The French 
voices have been removed, and clear 
off-screen English comment added. 
Available for rental from Films, Inc., 
830 West 42nd St., New York City. 


MAKING THE DEAD APPEAR TO 
LIVE—One-reel sound film in color or 
black-and-white, showing the prepara- 
tion of specimens for museum exhibits. 
John W. Moyer, of the Chicago Field 
Museum of Natural History, demon- 
strates the detailed arrangements of 
habitat group exhibits. Available for 
sale or rental from Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MEN AND THE SEA — One-reel 
sound film emphasizing the thorough- 
ness of the training received by sailors 
and officers in our merchant marine. In- 
cludes general shots of signalling, life- 
boat drill, and gun practice, as well as 
such specialized jobs as radio operation 
and mechanical work. Obtainable 
through the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


METHODS OF FLIGHT—Two-reel 
sound film covering the various types of 
flight, including the flapping wing 
flight of birds; soaring and gliding; 
lighter-than-air balloons; and rotating 
wing flight. Demonstrations of all types 
are shown by models as well as by 
actual autogiros, helicopters, gliders, 
and balloons. Available for rental 
through Bray Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


OUR NEIGHBORS DOWN THE 
ROAD—Four reel sound film in color, 
covering the Paul Pleiss-Herbert Lanks 
expedition — South America, from 
Caracas to Magallanes. Most of the tour 
follows the modern roads of the Pan- 
American Highway, although a good 
part of it is made on old trails through 
regions still inaccessible to the casual 
traveler. Altogether, the trip takes in 


some 18,000 miles of territory, and in- 
cludes visits to nine South American 
capitals. Available upon pa’ t of 
transportation charges, through the Mo- 
tion Picture Division, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


NEWSREEL—One-reél sound film 
which follows an actual movie news 
story from its inception at the assign. 
ment desk to the point where the cellu. 
loid is packed delivery. Includes 
preparation and scoring of the narra- 
tor’s script and the mixing of natural 
sound and music on the track. Avail- 
able for rental or sale from Walter O. . 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


SOVIET ARCTIC — One-reel sound 
film on the increasingly important polar 
regions where a chain of polar radio 
stations now dot the Arctic air route. 
Includes new types of homes and vege- 
tation, schools and libraries, which have 
been established along the route of the 
giant mail planes. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


UNDER THE 4-H FLAG—Seven-reel 
sound film showing the importance of 
the 4-H movement, and tracing its in- 
fluence upon a discouraged farm boy. 
Available upon payment of transporta- 
tion charges from Venard Educational 
Productions, 702 S. Adanis St., Peoria, 


‘Tllinois. 


WINNING YOUR WINGS—Two-reel 
sound film prmnsioh Lieutenant James 
Stewart describing the training program 

Blaies 


of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


the work of the Air Force, the require- 
ments for. enlistment, and the beneiits 
to be derived from the program, Pro- 
as by Warner ay ag and avail- 
able upon payment of transportation 
charges pial the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., or from 


your local government depository. 
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. ; THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE MAGAZINES / 
tf. THE GIFT EVERYONE ENJOYS.... 
o =——— COSTING AS LITTLE AS SOF 
“fe and #/.00a subscription / 


im 

WS = 

‘a 28 NATIONALLY KNOWN MAGAZINES TO CHOOSE FROM 
- A Special Service for Users of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


des 
Group A—ONLY 50c (each) for 4 months—ONLY $1.00 (each) for 8 months 


ral Air News Education for Vict Open Road For Boys 
ail American Girl (Formerly ’ “School " Life*’) Popular Homecraft (bi-monthly) 

r American Mercury Fact Digest Popular Mechanics 
"3 ge Better English Magazine waa wh Science Illustrated 

Column Review Nature Ma Survey Graphic 

CW Current History N. Y. Herald z eee BOOKS 

F = : iggg B—ONLY $1.00 (ea.) for 4 months—ONLY $2.00 (ea.) for 8 months 
n sia Hygeia Saturday Review of Literature 
lar Atlantic Monthly The Nation The Social Studies 
li Foreign Policy 7 1 Reports National Municipal Review Teacher's Digest 
10 : Harper's Magazine New Republic Vital §; 
te. ————- k k «* 
re- American Magazine of Art _______._ $3.00 a year 
ve 
he 
9 IDEAL GIFTS 
d. for your friends ... 

relatives. . .students 

el .. fellow teachers 
of 


3 Scholastic ia GIFTS YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CERTAIN TO ENJOY! 


,. ashlee ‘ae Bi : 3 t! SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly—(For grades 10-11-12) 
' One Year (32 big 40 page Combined edition issues) ONLY $3.00 


ONLY $1.00 





] 7 os a : g Two Years—or two one year gift subscrip 
a i 3 Half Year (16 big issues of Combined edition) 








WORLD WEEK—The NEWS Magazine for Youth—(for grades et 
One Year (32 exciting 24 page issues). ER “Sates 
Two Years (or two one year gift subscriptions) 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—for Younger Students—(for grades 6-7-8) 
One Year (32 eagerly read 16 page issves)_—_——_ 


ONLY $1.25 
ONLY $2.00 


ONLY $1.00 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


Publishers of SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio TE 11-30-42 


Enclosed please find $_______ for the follow- 
ing Christmas gift subscriptions: 


i for. 





Name of Mag 





Add 
AaGar 


City 
Send Gift Card + 

















Name of Mag 





Name of Mag 


Add. 
aAqcar 





Addr 








City 





Send Gift Card reading: From: 
x 


Name of Mag 
Name. 

Addr 
City 

















Send Gift Card reading: From: 
xkx** 





City 
Send Gift Card iin From: 
xk 
YOU MAY ENTER SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOURSELF 
AT THESE SPECIAL RATES TOO! 





My Name 

School. 

City. State 
(C Enter subscriptions for these magazines for me: 
































For Christmas 
GIVE EACH OF 
YOUR FRIENDS 
A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$2 PER YEAR 


For five or more. Pay After New Years 


Magazine Digest is the su- 
perb Christmas gift for the 
year 1942. It is so easy to 
give and so acceptable. A 
few strokes of your pen 
completes the task. It ar- 
rives each month to renew 
the spirit of the gift season. 





NOW — THE SMARTEST 
OF THE DIGESTS 
Magazine Digest brings a 
new fresh viewpoint in 
articles that are fascinat- 
standing features from the 
leading publications of the 
entire world give you an 
intimate contact with cur- 
rent trends in a new world 
in the making. 128 gf 
pocket size—no advertising. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SENT 


A lovely Christmas card in- 
scribed with your name will be 
sent in time for Christmas. Order 
today. Pay later. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY 


Your magazine is tops, and | have access 
to the best.—C. M. Mcleod, Beverly Hills, 
Cal. 

You have a better viewpoint in selecting 
articles than your competitors.—Martin R. 
O’Brien, Aurora, Ill. 

if all publications were as fine as yours 
reading standards would be strengthened. 
—James H. Hulse, Springfield, Mass. 
Magazine Digest is full of vital material. 
—J. B. Goldstone, 

The most interesting and informative of 
all.—C. M. Krogsgaard, Canal Zone. 











Reduced Rates 

1 Subscription 
2 subscriptions 
3 subscriptions 
4 subscriptions 
5 subscriptions .. $10 
Additional sub. $2 ea. 
Postage paid to all 

parts of the world 


MAGAZINE DIGEST 
137 WELLINGTON ST. WEST 
Toronto, Ont. 


$3 
$5 
$7 
$9 








Radio Programs 
(Concluded) 


March of Time. NBC, 10:30—11:00 
p-m. Today's news in the making, spon- 
sored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The development of 
musie in the Americas. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. A series on current events, gov- 
ernment, and history, emphasizing the 
part which youth will play in winning 
the war. Tentative topics include: Dec. 
4, Our Modern Army; Dec. 11, How 
Uncle Sam Runs His War; Dec. 18, 
The Cost of Living. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 


- 2:30 p.m. Scholastic Round Table con- 


tributors will be Ted Malone’s guests 
on his December 18th program of 
poetry and comment. 

Seramble. BN, 7:00—7:30 p.m. Dra- 
matic stories of pilots in the fighting 
zone, presented ough the coopera- 
tion of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. Each program concludes 
with five minutes of i, air news. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p.m. Material gathered from CBS short- 
wave listening posts during the week is 
dramatized and presented by Rex Stout. 

Information Please. NBC, 8:30 — 
9:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman quizzes 


John Kieran, Franklin Adams, Oscar |_ 


Levant, and notable guests. 


SATURDAY 


Yoath on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
a.m. A report on constructive wartime 
activities of American youth. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Consumers have their problems 
explained by experts in the Consumer's 
Counsel Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. An American traveler con- 
tinues his journeys through Latin Amer- 
ica. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. MBS, 
1:15—1:30 p.m. Stories of our Coast 
Guard in aetion. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30— 
1:45 p.m. Watson Davis, Science Serv- 
ice Director, interviews prominent sci- 
entists and reports on the week’s news 
in his field. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 6:15— 
6:45 p.m. Another visit to one of our 
sister republics to the south. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p.m. Lyman Bryson presides at an in- 
formal discussion of current affairs. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS, 
9:00—11:00 p.m. Radio adaptations of 


favorite operas and operettas. 
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TOKYO 


BROADCAST 


By Pat Frank 


the reception desk at the Navy 

Department was amused. “So you 
want to see the Admiral?” she said. 

“| don’t want to see the Admiral,” 
said Grace. “He wants to see me.” 

The woman said, “Oh! You’re.Mrs. 
Brown! You're the wife of that lieu- 
tenant...” Grace felt alone and 
afraid. When your husband has 
talked on the Tokyo radio, and has 
given aid to the enemy, then you are 
no longer part of the people and of 
the land. 

The woman handed her a blue 
badge, and a sergeant of Marines 
piloted her to the Admiral’s office. 
The Admiral was a small, wiry, gray 
man. 

When he spoke his voice was low 
and level. “Did you hear the broad- 
cast?” 

“No. First the newspaper called. 
They told me Tommy was on the 
Tokyo radio.” She remembered that 
first moment, the enormous surge of 
relief and how she could not speak 
because she knew he was not dead. 

“Then they told me what he had 
said,” she murmured, “and I knew it 
couldn’t be Tommy.” She lifted her 
eyes. “You don’t know Tommy, Ad- 
miral. Tommy loves the Navy, maybe 
more than he loves me.” ' 

The Admiral leaned across the 
desk and touched her shoulder. 
“Easy,” he cautioned, “Easy! We'll 
find out.” 

An officer appeared with a flat, 
black disk. Two captains eased into 
chairs. “Now, Mrs. Brown,” the Ad- 
miral commanded, “I want you to 
listen closely to this record. Voices 
are frequently distorted on short 
wave, So listen particularly for any 
phrases yoifr husband habitually 
used. Listen for’ phrases he ver 
used. It is imporiant that we know 


[ie voice of the woman behind 











Could that have been Tommy on 
the Tokyo radio giving aid to the 
enemy? Grace gripped her chair 
as. she listened to the recording. 


certainly whether it was-.really your 
husband who spoke.” 

“This is Radio Tokyo,” a voice that 
was neither British nor American be- 
gan. “For listeners in North America, 
I now introduce Lieutenant Thomas 
G. Brown — Lieutenant Thomas G. 
Brown—who was captured when his 
destroyer was sunk in our victorious 
battle of the Macassar Straits.” 

A man began to speak. He spoke 
in a monotone, choosing each word 
carefully. “This is Lieutenant Thom- 
as G. Brown,” he said, “and I am 
allowed to speak through the cour- 
tesy of the Imperial Japanese gov- 
ernment.” 

Grace drew in her breath. It didn’t 
sound like Tommy. “That's a record- 
ing,” one of the four-stripers said, 
“and the voice is distorted. They 
wouldn't dare put him on a live 
mike.” 

The voice continued: “First I want 
to say hello to my wife, Grace. And 
I hope the baby shook that strep 
throat okay —” P 

She felt the eyes of the Admiral 
slanting at her, and held tight to the 
arms of her chair. 

“And now I want to tell the people 
back home how well I have been 

treated. I've got no reason to honk. 
-I think we have really misunderstood 
the Japanese.” . 

Grace felt the tears hot on her face. 
That was his word—“honk.” 

“Japan is truly a peaceful and 
beautiful cou atry,” the voice went on 
woodenly. “Just yesterday I stood be- 
side a wharf, with a great white- 
capped volcano at my back, and 
looked upon a pe*ceful scene. At my 
right two lighthouses were’ blinking 
—just as they did in peacetime. Be- 
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fore me there was no sign of war— 
only the lovely sea gulls and the tiny 
fishing boats in the bay. 

“It is hard to believe, when view- 
ing a scene like that, that Japan is at 
war, that such a race of mighty war- 
riors could spring from such a peace- 
ful land. I repeat, I have been very 
well treated and am in perfect 
health,” 

“That's enough,” the Admiral said. 
He turned to the girl, small and shak- 
ing and infinitely miserable. “Well,” 


‘ he demanded, “was that your hus- 


band?” 

She tried to*speak, and finally she 
was able to say, “Yes.” 

“You're absolutely certain?” 

“Yes!” 

The Admiral turned to his cap- 
tains. “Let's start things moving. 
Fast!” © 

Grace drew herself straight, be- 
cause he was her husband and she 
loved him. “I want to know,” she 
said, “what will happen to him when 
he comes home? I have a right to 
know.” 

The Admiral smiled. “I suppose, 
child,” he said, “that he'll get the 
Distinguished Service Cross and a 
promotion. I can tell you about it, 
because you're a Navy wife. He was 
describing the Japanese base below 
Yokahama—and when he told how 
peaceful it was, with only sea gulls 
and fishing boats to be seen, he was 
telling us that the main Japanese 
fleet had put to sea.” 





Reprinted from The American Magazine 
by permission of the author. 
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From the Book-of-the-Month Club 
By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


SIGNED WITH THEIR .ON- 


OUR. By James Aldridge. (Lit- 
tle, Brown) $2.50. 


Among the great tragedies of the 
war has been the>fall of Greece. The 
heroic fight of the Greek soldiers against 
overwhelming forces and equipment 
was both inspiring and heart-rending. 
The fact that the British and Australian 
troops came to their rescue—and that 
they too were insufficient in numbers 
and in airplanes to accomplish that 
rescue—added another bitter irony to 
the ironies of the war. { 

It has taken a twenty-three year-old 
Australian to tell this story as it needed 
to be told. The Australian is James 
Aldridge, a war correspondent who has 
seen action in Norway, Albania, Libya, 


Egypt as well as in Greece, He was’ 


wounded three times and then invalided 
home to Australia. As soon as he was 
sufficiently recovered, he flew to the 
United States where he wrote a novel. 
The novel is called Signed with Their 
Honour and is one of the best that 
has come out of the present war. 
THIS IS MY BEST. Edited by 
¢ Whit Burnett. (Dial) $3.50. 
This is an anthology of the best works 
of ninety-three American authors—not 
what you or we consider their best work, 
but what the authors themselves con- 
sider their outstanding contribution. 
Whit Burnett didn’t have to trouble 
about which piece of writing to select 
since that was left to the author. But 
he did have a job deciding which were 
the leading American authors. To get 
an unbiased opinion about this, he made 
one of the most comprehensive surveys 
ever conducted on such a subject. He 
Sent a list of a hundred and fifty con- 
temporary authors to booksellers, librar- 
ians, literary reviewers, authors, teach- 
ers and public figures—some twenty 








thousand in all. He asked them to indi- 
cate their hundred: choices and to write 
in any names that were not included in 
the ballot. 

Top number of votes went to Carl 


Sandburg and next to him came John ° 


Steinbeck. Following these were the 
playwright Eugene O'Neill, and novel- 
ist Ernest Hemingway. Next in, popu- 
larity were three women authors: Willa 
Cather, Pearl Buck, and the poet, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. And the others 
among the top ten were: Sinclair Lewis, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Christopher 
Morley, Carl Van Doren, Robert Frost 
and Thornton Wilder. 

The book is over a thousand pages 
in length, so you can see it’s.pretty im- 
possible to give you any complete idea 
of its contents. Everybody will find in it 
something he likes, we're sure, and 
when you read it you'll have a pretty 
comprehensive picture of American 
writing today. - 


MY WORLD—AND WELCOME 
[| TO IT. By James Thurber. 
(Harcourt, Brace) $2.50. 


Mr. Thurber is certainly one of the 
leading humorists of our times. Had he 
never written a line, he would still have 
claim to that reputation, because ‘of his 
droll drawings of the men and women 
who people his cartoons. Fortunately for 
all on he writes as well as draws. 
Among his books which have con- 
tributed largely to the nation’s fun are 
The Seal in the Bedroom, My Life and 
Hard Times, The Middle-Aged Man on 
the Flying Trapeze. He’s also the author 
of the successful Broadway play, later 
made into a movie, The Male Animal. 

Mr. Thurber is fond of making fun 
at his own expense. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the essay on: “The Letters of 
James Thurber,” an excellent satire, by 
the way, on the usual commentary on 
Great Men’s Letters. We'd like to quote 
a few lines: “I have been unable to find 
any one of Thurber’s many correspon- 
dents who saved any of his letters” he 
writes and goes on to add: “Thurber 
himself kept carbons, although this is 
not gener known or cared about.” 
Other subjects on which James Thurber 
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Illustration by James Thurber from ‘‘My World—and Welcome to It’’ (Harcourt, Brace) 
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discourses entertainingly and at length 
have to do with a dog he saw in Con- 
necticut who ate raspberries; his maid 
Della,. who had a remarkable way of 
using the English language; and a hi 

sci pall he hip ole named oie 
Broby, who hunted through English 
Literature for Topic Sentences and 
Transitional Sentences the way. little 
girls hunt for white violets in spring- 


time. 


LAST TRAIN FROM. BERLIN. 


a By Howard K. Smith. (Knopf) 
$2.75. 


One of the last foreign correspondents 
to broadcast to the United States from 
Germany was Howard K. Smith. In fact 
Mr. Smith got out of Germany just a 
few -hours before Pearl Harbor was 
bombed. The final break came when thu 
German authorities gave him a sheet of 
propaganda, containing attacks on 
President Roosevelt, and told him he 
must put it on the air, Mr. Smith said 
no—and spent the next weeks trying to 
arrange to get out of Germany. 

For the most part, Last Train from 
Berlin deals, with the last six months 
Mr. Smith spent in Germany—and the 
rapid changes for the worse that oc- 
curred there following the Russian War. 
The neat, clean Berlin Mr. Smith had 
once known was a thing of the past. 
Buildings were unpainted; elevators and 
tram cars that became out of order re- 
mained so. The meat ration decreased 
to one quarter of what it had ; oi 
Potatoes temporarily disappeared from 
the markets. Quickly the shortage ex- 
tended to every article of civilian con- 


» sumption—everything was being shipped 


to front, 

When the Germans failed to capture 
Moscow, and as they were forced back 
and_ back, Goebbels tried to explain 
matters to the German people by what 
he called “inhuman Red methods of 
warfare.” How unfair the Russian sol- 
diers were, he lamented. They would lie 
as if dead in a road, and when a Panzer 

assed over their bodies, they inserted 

T in_its chassis and before it had 

essed another twenty yards it was 
Lica into Valhalla! ; 
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Ae pleasant world which we 
used to live in before war 
changed it all comes to life again on 
our page today—a rather dreamy 
world of childhood reminiscences, of 
creepy ghost stories, of whimsical 
fancies. Our first two contributors 
play their tunes with the light and 
skillful touch which their themes 
deserve. 


Little Girl That | Was 


Oh, there is a place where the pale 
dunes are low 

With violet shades in between, 

And a rippling lake leaves wavery lines, 

And the cut-grass grows bristling and 
greeri. 

When the cape of the evening is 
clouding the sky, - 

Where the few crumbly sand-castles 


stand 

With sugary towers and well-patted 
mounds 

There a ghost child is kneeling in the 
sand. 


And she’s humming a tune that the 
fairies have known, 

As she fashions the frailest of towers, 

Throwing the bright sand to -foamy- 
lipped waves, 

Unaware that her ‘hands are as flowers; 

And if she runs paddling along the bare 
beach, 

Why, only the-gentlest wind knows 

Who smooths with a flower her baby 
foot-tracks— 

And the small waves that nibble her 


toes! 

In the cool of the star-light she drowsily 
creeps 

To a dim place, a green place, where 


lie 
A million gay child-dreams already pre- 


pared 

By dryads who flee with a sigh, 

The sweet dreams that sparkle as sun on 
the sea 

And slip, bright, through the fingers like 
sand. 

The moon sees slim, winged things 
dance back the waves 

From where sugary sand-castles stand. 

Darlene Marcus, 17 


Holland (Michigan) High School 
Lillian C. Van Dyke, Teacher 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers “own page 
Edited by antaAt bone lok, 





Sentimentalist 
My throat fills up 
With no excuse 
When snow comes falling 
White and loose. 


My silly heart 
Strains at its cords 
When spring thrusts up 
Her seal green swords. 


Many people 
Do not care 

if summer winds 
Toss up their hair. 


Unwelcome tears 
Fill up my eyes 

If leaf-smoke spirals 
Up the skies. 


The shadow of a joy 
Brings tears... 
I shall be childish 
All my years. 
Darlene Marcus 


Tale of the Ghost cf Melise 


Four centuries or more ago, I was a 
mortal too. 

1 laughed and sighed, I wept and 
cried, I saw the morning ci 
And Chateau Melise, proud and new, 

was young and full of life, 
For little then she oa to see long 
years of bitter strife. 


Oh, the new-laid stones told a story of 


woe, and they told it only to me:’ 


That a mortal can sail to the corners of 
Earth, but a ghost can never be 
free. 


Her stones and I remember well that 
stormy autumn night 

When: shrieking wind ‘round that 
vaulted hall too amply hid my 
plight, 

The terrible shudder—the steely blade— 
the unknown, shadowy face— 
Time with all her changing sands shall 

never that moment erase. 


Oh, the new-laid stones told a story 

of woe, and they told it only to me: 

That a mortal can sail to the corners 
of Earth, but a ghost can never 
be free. 


In satin and lace they laid me ‘away— 
wept dutifully over my tomb, 


— 
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But I rose, an aura of misty white, and 
was locked to an awful doom. 
Then when night creeps into this old 

Chateau, start on my lonely 

round, ; 
From dungeon to rampart I fleetly skim, 

ieaueine a moaning sound. 


And the crumbling stones tell a story of 
woe, and they tell it only to me, 
That a mortal can sail to the corners of 
Earth, but a ghost can never be 
free. 
Charlene Woolverton, 16 
Teachers College High School 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
Margaret Divelbess, 


The Poet 


A t is not one who swiftly writes 

Some catchy lines in just the perfect 
time; 

A poet drinks in all the lovely sights 

And finds a way to put them into rhyme. 

A poet finds the beauty others miss, 

He sees the beauties in a drab, dull 


Teacher 


lace, 

He Ends delight in nature’s colored 
kiss 

Upon each tree and flower’s smiling 
face. 

A magnifying dewdrop finds his eye, 

A sweetly singing bobwhite finds his 
ear, : 

He loves each floating cloud up in the 
sky, 

He soothes the trembling hearts of 
frightened deer. 

A poet is the man who finds the things 

Of beauty in the notes a robin sings. 

Gene Hardy, 15 


Guthrie (OkiGé.) High School 
Myra McClellan, Teacher 


Transition 
The trees grow thickly here; they have 
forgotten 
That time exists. Their branches, 


gnarled and gray. 
Fall, bowed with age; a tew already 


rotten, 

Hanging by one slim strand, await the 
day 

When some mute heap of coal will be 
the door ‘ 

To their old life, that, dying, is no 
more. 

Sometime, a hundred million years trom 
now, 

Will come a man, to find a mound that 
lies 


Where now this forest stands, to 
wonder how 
God can create a thing like this, that 
dies, 
That, spite its majesty, cannot endure, 
Though centuries creep on, soft-footed, 
sure. \ 
Elizabeth Spaulding, 13 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Some of the statements below express ideas which the 
author of “Sophie Halenczik Makes a Speech” wishes to put 
across; others are either trivial, incidental, or downright 
contrary to her purpose. Check those which you think 
clearly state main ideas. (Hint: there are three.) 

1. In these times, it is the “something extra” which counts. 

2. A woman needs at least two evening gowns to visit Wash- 
ington. 

8. Acts of kindness and self-sacrifice should be done without 
thinking of the reward. 

4, People get nervous when they have to speak before crowds. 

5. It takes an educated person to recognize an opportunity 


when he sees it. 
6. If all our “production for victory” were really just “business 


as usual,” we wouldn’t win the war. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have read “Tokyo Broadcast,” circle the letter 
T for true statements, the letter F for false ones. 

1. T F Tommy’s voice sounded perfectly natural to his wife. 

2.T F She recognized the word “honk” as one which he 


commonly used. 

3. T F Tommy believed that we had misunderstood the 
Japanese. 

4. T F Grace could not believe that Tommy would sell out 


to the enemy. 
5. T F The Navy wanted to make sure that the voice was 


really Tommy’s. 
6. T F Grace and Tommy had a child. 


ill. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


You probably had fun reading “Let's Make Up.” Now 
check up on your understanding by underlining the best 
completing word or phrase in each of the following sen- 


tences. 

1. The title of the story refers to (a) newspaper layout; 
(b) use of cosmetics; (c) both use of cosmetics and patching 
up the quarrel. 

2. The misunderstanding between the couples was (a) en- 
tirely the fault of the girls; (b) both boys’ and girls’ fault; (c) 
the boys’ fault. 

8. Girls and boys should (a) try to talk about things of mutual 
interest; (b) try to convince each other of the superiority ‘of 
their respective interests; (c) not waste time in conversation. 

4. The conversation of the middle-aged couple served to show 
(a) how stupid the young people were; (b) that only styles 
change, not people; (c) that they were old cranks. 


IV. WHICH IS WHICH? 


Each of the’poems in this week’s “Round Table” has some 
distinctive characteristic. Match the titles at the left with 
the descriptive phrases at the right. 


1. Tale of the Ghost of Melise a. Childish joy in simple things 


b. even the majesty of the forest 
2. Little Girl That I Was can not endure 
c. story of death and sadness, 


8. Sentimentalist in the vein of Poe 


. A Poet 


4 d. finding beauty where others 
fail to see it t 
5. Transition e. remembrance of things past 


>) THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC 


‘ EXPRESS YOURSELFI 


PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 
1. ar agree with Sophie Halenczik’s views on “Victory 
Gardens”? Why or why not 

2. In your opinion, was the boys’ action of shaving in the 
hotel lobby too drastic? (“Let’s Make Up.”) 

8. What other facts about Byron do you know? On the whole, 
do you feel that he made amends for any shortcomings he 
may have had in his private life? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a book report similar to those in “Chats About New 
Books,” on a book you have read recently. Keep it brief. 

2. Perhaps you know of some obscure person who has done 
much to help the war effort without seekin reward, For instance, 
members of your own family who do without luxuries in order 
to buy war stamps and bonds deserve credit. Write about some 
such person. 

8. Write for your school newspaper a lively editorial express- 
ing your views on making up in public or “hogging” convers:- 
tions. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in Column I find the 
correct meaning in Column II. To make it harder there are 
two extra meanings. 1-5 are from “Sophie Halenczik Makes 
a Speech”; 6-12 from “Round Table”; 13-20 from “Byron.” 
a. lightness of spirit 
b. brightness or gloss 
c. recollections of past events 
: d. friendly; warm-hearted . 
levity e. to ascend in ring-like patterns 
boundless t EB worroa 
reminiscences 4 plan or scheme 
. whimsical 'y Past wee 
. chateau See eee 


. ignominy 
. cordial 
. reciprocated 


— 
SLR MABDBAL © Pe 


— 
Do 


j. worthless; given to bad habits 
. Tampart k castle or country mansion 
. dryads 1. denial of a statement 
. spiral m. in a twisted position 
led n. scoffing; making fun of 
. gnar. @. knotty 
13. dissolute p. a small picture worn in a locket 
14. forcing q. embankment surrounding a fort 
15. barbaric r. striking or picturesque in a crude, 
16. device ou i 
17. negation s. greedy or grasping 
18. cohorts t. quaint; fantastic 
19. sheen u. returned; paid back 
20. distorted v. bands of soldiers 
WORDS OF THE WEEK 
anthology (an thdl 6 jé). A collection of literary pieces. 
cabioaal (ten bi s'd) Wit i ; 
malnutrition (mal ni tri shin). nourishment. 
Vathalla (Val hal 4). Acccidag, ‘os Maree athe , the hall of 
Odin, into which he receives souls of heroes in battle. 
maneuvering (ma ndo vir ing). Manipula , 
(én hdn sing). Advancing, elevating, augmenting. 


flounces (fléwn séz). suddenly as in anger. 
(First four words from “Chats About New Books.” Last three 


from “Let's Make Up.”) 
Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta @« 
Baker @ Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Sophie Halencz 





Makes a 


Speech — 


By Rose Feld 


“ HEN you do something all 
the time, it ain’t something 
extra. No?” 

Sophie Halenczik threw the question 
at me one Friday morning shortly after 
she had arrived to do the weekly clean- 
ing. The answer was obviously “No,” 
and I said so. Sophie nodded her head 
and proceeded to get into her working 
clothes, knowing that after such a re- 
mark I’d be sure to draw her out. She 
watched me out of the corner of her 
eye while she put the parts of the 
vacuum cleaner together and plugged 
it in. She won, as always. It was I who 
turned off the roar of the machine, 
which made conversation impossible. 

“What's it all about, Sophie?” I asked. 

She looked at me as though she hadn't 
the slightest notion what I was talking 
about. 

“The something all the time which 
isn't extra,” I explained patiently. 

“Oh,” Sophie answered. “Is about the 
victory gitead They been here yet?” 

Perhaps I should explain that our 
town, like all American communities 
located in semirural areas, had gone in 
heavily for victory gardens. Throughout 
the spring and summer there had been 
an extended campaign to encourage 
everybody who owned a bit of land 
to use it for raising food. The Gazette, 
the town’s weekl newspaper, had car- 
tied articles an oiditorials. about the 
duty of all citizens “to help feed our 
a our allies, and our own fami- 
ies. 

To add zest, the program had been 
worked out on a competitive basis. The 
town had been divided into eight dis- 
tricts and a prize of a five-dollar War 
Stamp was to be awarded to the woman 
in each district who canned, preserved, 
or otherwise stored the most foodstuffs 
for the winter. In addition, a prize of 
a twenty-five-dollar War Bond was to 
go to the one who made the best rec- 
ord in all eight districts. 
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Everyone was truly glad when Mrs. Scudder 
announced that Sophie had won the local 
victory garden contest. Everyone but Sophie 


Now that the summer was nearly 
over, the time for checking up had 
come. Our district committeewoman, 
very charming in a mauve sweater and 
beige slacks, had already called on me 
and, with the card bearing my name on 
her knee, had asked how many quarts 
of peas, beans, tomatoes, and berries 
I'd put up; how many bushels of pota- 
toes and carrots I had stored for the 
winter; how many barrels of apples. My 
garden is a tiny one—all I can manage 
during the hours when I’m not working. 
The abnormal amount of rainfall this 
year, on land which always drains - 
ly, hadn’t helped any. We had had sev- 
eral messes of beans and peas for the 
table during the summer, Thea most of 
the other stuff I’d planted had died of 


wet feet. 


| explained all this to my interviewer, 
but she was not sympathetic. Other 
people, she said, had been able to rise 
above the handicaps of work and 


weather. She herself had canned over 


two hundred quarts of beans and to- 


matoes and her cellar was going to hold 
enough potatoes and apples to last her 
family all winter. 

I offered to store the two bushels of 
very sour apples which come off our 
lone tree but felt obliged to explain 
that a similar effort last year had not 
met with success. Those put in the 
garage had frozen, those in the cellar 

ad rotted. If the committee were look- 
ing for a candidate for a booby prize, 
I added in an effort to establish a more 
cordial relationship with my interviewer, 
I was willing to stand for election, so 
to speak. The manner with which the 


. 
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committeewoman tore up my card indi- 
cated what she thought of my levity. 

Sophie, I knew, would suffer no such 
ignominy. Her garden is always a mir- 
acle of fertility. She tends it with a 
egy feeling for land and, with the 

elp of her daughters and her grand- 
child, she grows and preserves enough 
vegetables and fruit to keep the family 
supplied until the next summer's crop is 
ready for the table. 

When Sophie asked me if my victory 
“ae had been inspected, I told her 

ow badly I had come off with the com- 
mitteewoman, and then I said, “They 
must have been pleased with you.” 

“Sure,” she said. “They like it all 
right. But we have an argument.” 

“What about?” 

“Well, when you do something all 
the time, it ain’t something extra. That 
woman, she keep on saying what a fine 
victory garden I make. I tell her it ain’t 
no different from the garden I have last 
year, but she laugh and say I am modest 
and how nice that is. She say I have a 
good chance to win*the prize for my 

istrict. Crazy. No?” 

“No,” I said. “Not if you put up more 
than anybody in your district.” 

Sophie put her finger on the button 
that started the vacuum cleaner. “I don’t 
like such a prize,” she said, and the roar 
of the motor as she started it told me 
that a second interview over victory gar- 
dens had ended sourly for me. I felt 
low about this, for I cherish Sophie's 
good opinion of me. At lunchtime [ 
tried once again to talk about her gar- 
den, but with the dignity that can be 
hers on occasion, Sophie indicated the 
subject was closed. However, she did 
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refer to it that day, in connection with 
Mrs. Thornton Scudder, our town’s most 
distinguished resident. Mrs. Scudder is 
the widow of a diplomat and has lived 
ir Prague and Vienna. She is now chair- 
man of a war committee for European 
child refugees, of which Sophie is a 
member. Sophie’s admiration for her is 
boundless. The feeling, I should add, is 
reciprocated by Mrs. Scudder. 


Somrnopy tell me,” Sophie said, 
“that Mrs. Scudder give the big prize, 
the twenty-five-dollar War Bond. She is 
a fine lady.” 

I agreed, pooreet that there was 
something Sophie and I could agree on. 

“She wait until the prize-giving is 
finished and then she go to Washington 
for a week,” Sophie went on. “Her 
brother-in-law come back from England. 
He have a big job with the President.” 
Sophie giggled. “All the ladies hope 
she will take them!” 

“Take them?”I repeated in surprise. 
“Why in heaven’s name should she?” 

“Oh, I guess you don’t know,” Sophie 
declared with unconcealed superiority. 
“You do not belong to the committee. 
Mrs. Scudder, she ain’t so young no 
more and she don’t feel so good. So she 
say at the meeting last week that maybe 
she take someone with her to Wash- 
ington if they like to go.” Again Sophie 
giggled. “If they like to go!” she con- 
tinued. “They dying to go. Mrs. Brown, 
the lady where I clean on Wednesdays, 
she tell me to be in Washington with 
Mrs. Scudder is like getting a ticket to 
the greatest show on earth. That is what 
she say—‘the | Pay show on earth.’ 
She wonder if two evening dresses is 
enough.” ~ 

“Well, I guess she’s right,” I said. 
“Washington is an exciting place right 
now and Mrs. Scudder must know a 
lot of interesting people down there.” 

“People is people,” said Sophie. 

I should have realized how deeply 
Sophie felt about the victory gardens, 
but I didn’t and was completely taken 
off my feet one evening a few days later, 
when a neighbor who belongs to Mrs. 
Scudder’s committee called me up just 
after the meeting and told me that 
Sophie had created a sensation. 

“What did she do?” I asked. 

“She made a speech on patriotism. It 
was blistering. The garden contest is 
off for the time being.” 

In spite of the lateness of the hour, I 
went over to my neighbor’s house to 
hear the story. It seems that, after the 
secretary had gone through the usual 
rigmarole of reading the minutes, Mrs. 
Scudder took the floor and. announced 
that the results of the victory garden 
contest were in. It gave her great plea- 
sure, she said, to tell them that one 
of the eight district prizes was going 
to a member of their own committee— 


ROSE C. FELD 


AST March we reprinted a short 
story called “Sophie Halenczik’s 
Greenhorns,” by Rose C.. Feld. That 
story—and Sophie—are by way of 
being famous. Since we spied it in 
The New Yorker and reprinted it 
here for your enjoyment we've seen 
it reprinted in another magazine and 
heard it dramatized over the air.~ 
Now here’s another Sophie story 
which we think you'll like equally 
well. 

Rose Feld is a former newspaper- 
woman who was born and brought 
up in New York. She is the author 
of two novels (Heritage and Young 
Man of Fifty); a book reviewer for 
both the New York Times and Her- 
ald Tribune; and a frequent con- 
tributor of short stories to The New 
Yorker. For the past four years she 
has lived in Newtown, Connecticut. 
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Sophie Halenczik. In the midst of the 
applause Sophie’s voice rose in refusal. 
No!” she shouted. “Is not right!” 

“Why, Sophie,” Mrs. Scudder de- 
clared, “of course it’s right,” and then 
she proceeded to read off the items of 
Sophie’s achievements in canning, pre- 
serving and storing. “Why, it’s wonder- 
ful what you've done! It’s an example 
of patriotism for all of us.” 

Fexcuse me, Mrs. Scudder,” Sophie 
said, “but is not right. Is not, like you 
say, patriotism. Please, I explain.” Again 
she repeated the statement she had 
made to me—when you did something 
all the time, it wasn’t something extra. 
Every year she had put up thi ngs from 
her garden. “It save money in the win- 
tertime,” she said to the committee. 
“All poor people do that. They don’t 

et pe? prizes st that ear — 
then she gri e table an ure 
forth the cased that had asi oe 
ling her for days. 

“We fight a war,” she said. “My 
Frankie is a soldier. He is now in Aus- 
tralia. I want we should win the war. 
I want Frankie should come home. The 
radio say we need ships and airplanes 
and things like that. It say we got to 
do more, we got to send more things 
to the soldiers. It say we got to make 


a big record in ie i 9 . No?” 

Sischvcliy laughed oi embarrass- 
ment at this point, my neighbors told 
me, and Sophie st , but Mrs. 
Scudder quietly urged on. 

“You think I talk foolishness,” Sophie 
said, “but this ain’t foolishness for me. 
This prize is bad, is . The Gazette 
will print the names. No? And I send . 
the paper to Frankie. What you think 
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he say when he read about this prize? 
- He say it is a fake. He say, Bake 


That ain’t no victory garden! My old 
woman, she always put up all these 
things.’ That what he say. And then 
maybe he get scared. Sure. Like I get 
scared, Maybe all the things they say 
on the radio and in the papers_about 
more ships and is no more 
true than the garden, Maybe people 
ain’t age more now than before the 
war_ but say everything is war 
work. Is nae for people to think they 
do something wonderful when they 
don’t.do nothing. Is all right to give a 
prize, but first find the people what do 
something more this ag than what 
they do other times. No?” 

“Whew!” I said. “That was telling 
them. What happened next?” 


oe 

Pienty” my neighbor said. “So- 
phie cried and tried to go home, but 
Mrs. Scudder weuce? let her, There 
was a lot of talking and whisperin 
and then Mrs. Scudder rapped on the 
table with her lorgnette and called the 
pr to order again. She asked if 
anybody cared to make any comments 
on Sophie’s statement, and nobody knew 
what to say, so Mrs. Scudder said she 
would like to make a few remarks. ‘1 
wish there had been a_ stenographer 
present,” she said, ‘to take down Sophie's 
words. They ought to be printed as an 
editorial in the Gazette. That’s the sort 
of bedrock patriotism the nation needs. 
And in any case, it’s clear that the 
victory gardens need rechecking on the 
basis of comparison with past perform- 
ances. And then, to cap the whole 
thing, right in front of all of us Mrs. 
Scudder asked Sophie if she’d be her 
guest on her trip to Me srven ga 

“Marvelous,” I said. “And Sophie on 
the editorial page of the Gazette is 
something to cheer about.” 

My neighbor shook her head. “No. 
Mrs. Scudder tried to make her say the 
thing over again, but Sophie dn’t. 
In her own way she made it clear that 
her remarks were not for the record. 
She was a little frightened,.I think, at 
what she had said.” 

Naturally, when I saw Sophie the 
following Friday I congratulated her on 
her courage at the meeting. She made a 
face. 
“I talk too much,” she said, “Is just 
that I get so mad inside when I think 
of Frankie.” 


“When do you leave for Washing- | 


ton?” I asked. bs 

“Me?” Sophie replied. “I don’t go to 
Washington. Who take care my 
family and all the cleaning jobs? Be- 
sides, like I tell Mrs. Scudder, is time 
now to dig up potatoes.” 


Reprinted from The New Yorker - 
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To a young man about to marry, the 
classic advice from Punch was the one 
word: ““DON’T”! 

We urge that same advice on all 
handy men around the house—or the 
office—whose trusty screwdrivers itch 
to open up a typewriter. Remember 
first that the modern typewriter, stan- 
dard or portable, is a precision mechan- 
ism, beautifully adjusted. Remember 


second that if your well-meant efforts. 


do wreck a typewriter today, you can’t 


~ replace it for love or money! And third 


—our skilful specialists can repair your 
machines cheaper, better, faster. 
Why take chances? Let our branch 
or dealer fix it, Mr. Potts—or Mr. 
Office Manager or Mrs. Citizen. 


w 


Lo better let us do the fecin’ Mr. Potts!” 





SEND YOUR 
TYPEWRITERS 
TO WAR 


Uncle Sam needs 
600,000 more standard typewriters, made 
since Jan. 1,1935. Sell all the L C Smiths 
you can possibly spare—to any L C Smith 
branch office—and help the war effort! 


Smith - Corona 


Lypewriter Service 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N Y 











ca » , 
War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for craftsmanship of 
the highest order . . . skill won through many years of making America’s finest 


office and portable typewriters. 





Shall We Copy Hitler in Orderto Beat Him? 


A Pro and Con Argument Developed by George Lawton, Ph.D. 


peg In front of you is a but- 
ton. If you press it, a thousand 
ag will take off from bases in Eng- 
and, each destined for a different 
source of drinking water in Germany. 
These planes will drop, not bombs, but 
a powerful chemical, so deadly that sev- 
eral million Germans will be killed. The 
Nazis may manage to purify the water, 
but by that time, a tremendous blow 
will have been dealt to German morale, 
and an Allied victory is brought nearer 


by six months or a year. As a patriotic 
fighter for the United Nations, should 
you press it? , 


The “Con” Argument 


No, you shouldn’t press it. It is not 
by fighting fire with fire that we will 
beat Hitler. The RAF and U, S;: forces 
have not used methods of deliberate 
“frightfulness” against Axis civilians, 
and we hope they never will. The sol- 
dier so overwhelmed by hate and re- 











FUN to make furniture. Or why 
not repair “attic treasures” for 
the U. S. O.? Step up your en- 
ergy with delicious Tootsies! 


Chewy! Chocolatey! 
America’s favorite candy! 








FIRST AID TRAINING is a “must” for all ages. (This girl 
is giving “first aid” to her sweet tooth, with Tcotsie Rolls!) 











YOU AND YOUR LIFE 
venge that he can't see straight is not 
the best fighter. We want instead the 
man filled with a terrible indignation 
against Nazi injustice, not against the 
German people as individuals—the man 
who uses every bit of intelligence he 
has in order to outwit and destroy his 
opponent. 

The Axis has gone back to the jungle. 
If we follow it there, the peace we will 
dictate one day will be a jungle peace, 
and that means another war. Moreover, 
we will have to start learning to be 
cruel whereas to the Axis it comes nat- 
ural. Think of the years of practice the 
Germans have had in devising diabolical 
cruelties for the people in concentration 
camps and the hnillions of civilians in 
occupied lands. The Nazis and Japs 
have been taught that the individual 
human life is one of the cheapest of 
commodities. Our democracy, however, 
is based on respect for the rights and 
values of the person. If we start a race 
of reprisals, the Japs and Germans will 
always go us one better. 

The United Nations should represent 
sanity, justice and law in a world of 
savagery. We must stand before the 
entire world as upholding the ple 
rights of human beings. We may kill 
the body of a soldier in battle, but we 
will not degrade his mind or shame his 
soul. Even the Germans must come to 
realize this. For there are some Ger- 
mans who are not whole-heartedly be- 
hind ‘Hitler, and when they see that he. 
cannot win, the number of these will 
greatly increase, especially if they know 
that we will not use Axis ruthlessness in 
revenge. 

But it is the effect of our frightfulness 
campaign upon ourselves that is most 
important. Anyone who starts a bad 
habit finds the first step is the hardest. 


From then on, it becomes easier with 


‘each repetition. Ultimately, every one of 


us becomes what he does. If we set 
aside rules of fair play now, we will 
create a Frankenstein monster to destroy 
us later. 

After victory, there will come turbu- 
lent years. It won't be easy for a ‘new 
world to get itself born, with minority 
groups in America and “minority” na- 
tions struggling for rights now denied 
them, with all countries trying to get 
rid of the results of war. If we imitate 
the Axis, killing in order to kill, we will 
invoke a host of devils: fear, hatred, the 

irit of revenge. We-will encourage all 
the lawless elements in our own nation, 
all those who pay only lip-service to 
democracy. Our sons, brothers, hus- 
bands, brutalized by their cruelties, will 
return to us, with all their standards 
and inhibitions gone, and with strange, 
molistrous tastes to haunt them and us. 

Life will take revenge for us even if 
we do not. The person who commits a 
wrong or crime may occasionally go scot 
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free, but he has to live with himself. 
The Germans who have aided and 
abetted the Nazis in torturing and kill- 
ing, who have submitted to this worship 
of the lowest impulses in the human 
animal, these same Germans will get no 
rest either from their own consciences or 
the conscience of history. Even if they 
escape our vengeance, they will have to 
face their own guilt. 

The Nazis have taken the moment in 
which the human animal scrapes the 
bottom of degradation and tried to make 
a lifetime career, a philosophy, a na- 
tion, a new world wh out of it. But 
no one can go on killing forever. No 
society can be built on foundations of 
hate and murder. When the war/is over 
and the Germans have been defeated, 
these violent emotions will still seek an 
outlet. Nazis and Nazi camp followers 
will then turn on each other. Dog will 
truly eat dog. The damage they will do 
to each other will be far beyond any- 
thing the United Nations could accom- 
plish. When defeat stares them in the 
face, and they know that despite the 
bloodbath into which they have plunged 
the world, Hitlerism has only filled their 
mouths with ashes, they may then well 
ask, What price Fuehrer? 

Our job is to destroy Axis soldiers 
and military objectives according to the 
latest methods of accepted warfare. The 
strategy of terror will not win the war, 
either for the Axis or for us. 


The “Pro” Argument 


Press the button by all means—if it 
will prove of military value; any method 
that will kill a great many Germans and 
Japs fast, cilia or not, that’s the 
method to use. Ruthless killing and 
sudden death is the very nature of this 
war. Victory goes to the side that forces 
the enemy to quit because it simply 
can’t take any more blows. 

This is a war in which everyone, sol- 
dier or civilian, fights in one way or 
another, and every one can get hurt or 
killed. Any technique of destroying 
lives, material, or morale, whether ap- 
plied to soldiers or civilians, is legiti- 
mate—if it assures our victory or if. it 
merely shortens the war, saving the 
lives of American boys. 

The Axis shoots Rsthegii, shackles 
prisoners, machine-guns women and 
children in lifeboats and on streets, uses 
civilians for bayonet practice, disperses 
families over the face of the earth. 
These acts in themselves have no mili- 
tary value. They are done to terrorize 
us and paralyze our fighting ability. The 
Axis will stop at nothing in order to 
ers the world, “Humanity” to it is 
a ridiculous trifle. To pay the Germans 
and Japs back in their own coin is only 
what deserve. As for the danger of 
reprisals, the Axis has already murdered 

























































Hint now for a 
Parker! 












You'll like your Parker’s extra 
large ink capacity...the handy 
pocket-level military clip 


Perhaps the folks don’t know just what 
you'd like best for Christmas. Why not 
tip them off now. Suggest—but strongly 
—that a handsome Parker Vacumatic 
is high on your list. With no rubber sac 


Television ink 


—this pen holds more ink. It won’t run supply. = ae 
dry in the middle of exams or_. Parker Vacumatie 
important letters. That tip of Sa oe 


costly osmiridium writes with 
velvety smoothness—won’t 
wear scratchy in a lifetime! 
Stop in and try the world- 
famous Parker Vacumatic at 
your pen counter today. $5 
and $8.75. Parker “51” pens: 
$12.50 and $15. 


COPR. 1942, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 












(Concluded on page 32) 


VACUMATIC => 


Use Parker Quink — amazing new quick- 
drying iwk for easier, faster writing. 















«Dura-Gloss Nail Polish keeps nails pretty. Its bright 
gay sparkle keeps your spirits high when he’s far 
away—and you're busy with extra work and over- 
time duties. Make it a point to “do” your nails— 
relax while you give yourself a Dura-Gloss manicure. 
Its special ingredient, Chrystallyne, makes it an ex- 
ceptional nail polish that stays om your nails through 
thick and thin. So get Dura-Gloss now—its price of 
10¢ is a big help. 


See these handsome Dura-Gloss colors— 
Blackberry Wineberry Mulberry 


DURA-GLOSS xz, 


Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coat 
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Ace in the Deck 


Patricia Dane, movie actress, says 
that during the filming of “Somewhere 
Tll Find You” there was a scene in 
which shes and Lana Turner were 
to cut cards, the winner to get Clark 
Gable. The script called for Miss Dane 
to cut the Jack of Spades and Miss 
Turner the King of Spades, A close-up 
of these cards was to be inserted later. 
Miss Dane cut, and really drew the 
ack, then Lana really drew the King, 

th from a newly shuffled deck. 

“But that’s w the coincidence 
ended,” sighed Miss Dane, telling about 
it. “Neither of us got Gable. The Air 
Corps did!” 


Lyons in N. Y. Post 


Vote for Colenna! 

Bob Hope: “I hear you're running for 
office, Professor.” 

Professor Colonna: “Yes, ’'m runnin 
for Scientific Collector of Domestic Sal- 
vage.” 

Bob Hope: “What’s that?” 
Professor C.: “Garbage man.” 


After Sister 

Neighbor (to little boy): “Are you 
the pr fo in your family?” 

Boy: “No sir. I'm the youngest. My 
sister comes next.” 

Neighbor: “And who comes after 
her?” 


Boy: “Two sailors and a marine.” 


Good Neighbor Policy 


“Those children next door have no 
mamma or daddy or Aunt Emma,” said 
Mrs. Smith, telling about the new 
neighbors. “Wouldnt you like to give 
them some present?” 

unior ke up immediately. “Sure, 
let's give ‘em Aunt Emma.” 


The Bitter End 


Chuck: “Why don’t you read this 
book? It’s a world history from 5000 
B.C, to 1941 A.D.” 

Chick: “Aw, I looked at it but I 
didn’t like the way it ended, 


Shuffle Off 
Man (in railroad station): “I want 
a ticket to New York.” 
€lerk: “Would you care to go by 
Buffalo?” 
Man: “I don’t know. I’ve never rid- 
den one.” 
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OODY was standing on the 
WW 2 steps when Midge 
came out. 

“Oh, there you are!” she exclaimed. 
“Look, Tippy said tell you she has to 
stay for a Red Cross meeting and not 
to wait. She’s sorry but—” 

“That’s okay. We were just going by 
The Big for a soda, anyhow. You 
interested?” he asked Midge. 

She smiled. “Have you ever seen a 
girl who wasn’t—in food, I mean.” 

“Well, no! I guess it’s a universal 
failing. I've seen some girls, though, 
who had eye-and-stomach trouble,” 
Woody lenghed, as they started down 
the steps. “You know, they'd love to 
have a big, juicy steak and, when they 
get it, they eat about two mouthfuls. 
Does that burn me up!” 

“I don’t blame you, but sometimes 
it’s hard for a girl to know what she’s 
expected to order—” 

“She can’t go wrong on the economi- 
cal side of the nage a ane 

“Then sw she orders a hot dog 
and he fc steak—she feels fool- 
ish!” 

“Not half as foolish as he feels if she 
orders a steak and he suddenly has to 
go on a diet!” Woody shook his head. 

If I had the price of two steaks, I'd 
suggest we both have em!” 

“Most boys aren’t that helpful,” 
Midge laughed. 

en they went into The Big Scoop 
Midge couldn't help noticing the en- 
vious female that followed 
them. Woody was the “rave” of Central 
girls this year and, although he hadn't 
dated anyone much except Tippy, the 
all would have given their eye tee 
even to be seen with him. 

“What'll you have?” he asked, when 
they were seated in a booth. 

Midge looked at him with a twinkle 
in her eyes. “No suggestions?” 

“Oh-h, excuse me!” He glanced at 
the menu card. “Well, how about a 
Chocolate Marshmallow Nut Sundae 
Supreme?” 

“All that—and heaven, too?” she 
cried. 
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9. NO TRESPASSING? 


“Ha, I fooled yal It’s Today’s Special, 
only fifteen cents.” 

“You dog! All right, I'll take it.” 

“I was Tidding. Woody reassured 
her. “Have anything you like. I recently 
came into a coupla bucks.” 

“Tl still have it,” she said. “I'm in- 
trigued.” She waited until he’d given 
the order for two Specials, then added, 
“You know, it’s funny but the Date Tax 
Plan has made it easier to discuss 
finances, don’t you think?” 

“Easier—how 

“Well, before, it was always a guess- 
ing game whether your date had enough 
money for a movie or whatever. Now 
it’s generally understood that a 50-cent 
date is the limit, unless he suggests 
something else.” 

“I see what you mean. Yes—” 

“Goodness, look at this creation!” 
Midge cried, as the Supremes were 
placed before them. 

“Egad!” Woody eyed the towering 
concoction. “Hey, Gusto,” he called to 
the soda-jerk, “you forgot the bicarb of 
soda!” 

“You get that on your way out!” 

Gusto laughed. “By the way, Woody, 
them pitchers of yours came back.” 
- “Good! Some pictures of Tippy I'm 
gonna enter in the Camera Club’s Vic- 
tory Poster contest,” Woody explained 
to Midge. “I'll get em.” 

When he returned in a few minutes, 
he handed the pictures to Midge. 
“They're not so hot. Guess I had my 
hopes too high. I'm using my brother's 
press camera, since he went to the 
Army, and I thought, with the high- 

shutter—” 

Woody studied the pictures over 
Midge’s shoulder. “They lack action— 
motion. They're static. Y’know, I had a 
swell idea for one that afternoon. You 
remember the crest of the hill at the 
end of Arbor Road? Well, I wanted 
Tippy to pose up there, as if she were 
a plane spotter—with the sky as the 
background and maybe one branch of 
that old scraggly tree showing. It 
woulda been swell! But Tippy said -it 


was too cold up on that hill and that 


‘the wind messed up her ‘hair. Heck, 


that was what I wanted—hair blowin 
and that sort of thing! Say,” he st 
suddenly and looked at Midge, “you 
ought to be photogenic! How about it?” 
Me? Oh, I wouldn't be any good. 


“eke heck you say! Something tells 
me—c’mon, let's try it! I'll stop by home 
and get my camera—that is, if you don’t 









Midge posed for Woody until her 
fingers and toes nearly froze. 


Mind? She was thrilled silly. She 
wouldn’t care if her hair blew off her 
head! To be Woody's model and have 
her picture in the contest— 

“No, I don’t mind,” she said, grab- 
bing her books as if she’d just heard a 
fire alarm. 

The photographic expedition lasted 
the ak a the ee Midge stood 
on the crest of the hill, looking sky- 
ward and with her hair blowing, until 
her nose, fingers, and toes nearly froze. 


' Meanwhile Woody crouched, knelt, and 


even lay flat on the ground in order “to 
get it at different angles.” He seemed 
pleased, though, and said she would 
rival Jinx Falkenburg as a model! 

Midge didn’t see Woody or Tippy, 
except to say hello, for several days, 
but Friday noon she bumped into 
Woody in the cafeteria. “Hey, I was 
gonna call you tonight,” he said. “Those 
pics turned out swell! I had to turn ‘em 
in yesterday—contest closed—but I’m 
having a set made for you. Also, I was 
gonna ask you to go to the Christmas 
dance—” 

If a star had suddenly dropped from 
the sky and landed at her feet, Midge 
couldn’t have been more surprised. 
Woody—asking her to go to the Christ- 
mas dance? 

“Why, I-I—” she stopped. What 


about Tippy? Had Woody asked her 


first? If not, how would Tippy feel 
about her dating him? Would she think 
Midge had stolen her b.f.? Should she 
say anything to Tippy about it first? 

“C-could I let you know tomorrow, 
Woody? You see, I—” 

“Sure, tomorrow’s okay,” Woody 
said, as the class bell rang. “Lemme 
know.” 


Next Week: Jingle, Jangle, Jingle. 











BY GAY HEAD 









Shall We Copy Hitler! 


(Concluded) 


millions of innocent people and will 
continue.on this path if it suits their 
purpose, no matter what we do. 

Let us ask ourselves how a Czech, a 
Norwegian, a Pole would handle this 
button-pressing problem, this question 
of out-Hitlering Hitler. We should make 
the same answer. The Russians have 
sto ped the Germans because they 
didirt stand on ceremony. It was~a 
shigging match in which the Russians 
have been able to withstand every Ger- 


man method of warfare, and - beat 
them to the h. Suppose apa- 
nese were landing ‘on American pd 
and the only way to halt that invasion 
was to put all of Tokyo to the torch, 
would we still be choosy? 

We train Gommandos to fight in any 
way that will kill or render helpless the 
enemy, even though some of their de- 
vices are pretty savage. But how do you 
fight a tiger in the jungle, a shark in the 
ocean? Do tigers and sharks understand 
Articles of War? American men and 
women once fought the Indians, were 
scalped and scalped in return. We didn’t 
discuss then the proper etiquette for 





Do’s and don’ts 
for better pictures 





x : Ghat 


DON’T pose your subjects before a back- 
ground with too much detail in it. No- 
tice how the balloons and wreaths and 
table ornaments not only clutter up the 
picture but actually confuse it. Now look 
at the other picture. 


> 


DO keep the background and setting sim- 
ple. There’s enough decoration here to get 
across the party atmosphere, not enough 
to “steal” the picture. And, to be sure 
you get the best photograph possible, 
load your camera with Agfa Ansco Film! 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you’ll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture is 
taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on Agfa 
Ansco Film. You'll get TWICE AS MUCH prize money! 








Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 
A Century of Service to American Photography 

















fighting Indians. We rough when 
gee Bagiamy Sey lio 
American way of life. Our soldiers 
day, after beating the da 
the Germans and Japs, 
still peace-lovers, still democrats, still 
humane. 

At this moment, America hasn't yet 


to pass up any plan which has military 
value if it helps toward victory, and 
that is the only standard to apply here. 
Are we softies, as the Axis claims, or 
tough hombres; mice or men? Are we 
going to heat the Germans and Japs, or 
shall we become another occupied 
country? We do not have a choice be- 
tween being humane or not humane, 
but only between destroying or being 
destroyed. 





Question 
And What an Answer! 


When President Roosevelt was in 
Los Angeles, the only actor he saw 
and spoke to was Donald Crisp. 
Crisp, having completed his role in 
Adventures of Mark Twain, had just 
received his commission as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the intelligence 
service when an officer approached 
and said, “The President would like 
to talk to you.” 

“The President?” said Crisp, in 
amazement, “Am I to go to Wash- 
ington to see him?” The officer re- 
a “The President is outside. Just 
ollow me.” Crisp did and there was 
President Roosevelt sitting in his car, 
smiling. 

Mr. Roosevelt shook hands and 
said, “I know you. You're Donald 
Crisp. I saw your picture How 
Green Was My Valley three times, 
and I enjoyéd it more the third time 
than I did the first.” 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” said 
Crisp, “that is very flattering.” “Why 
don’t you ask me,” said President 
Roosevelt, “why I enjoyed it more 
the third time than I did the first 
time?” “All right, Mr. President,” 
said Donald Crisp, “why did you 
enjoy it more the third time than the 


first?” 
“Because,” said President Roose- 
velt, “I had something in my eye and 


I wept so much that it washed itself 
away.” : 


Sidney Skolsky in N. ¥. Post 
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WHO DONE IT? (Universal. Di- 
4 rected by Erle C. Kenton. As- 
sociate producer A. Gottlieb.) 


LOU COSTELLO, aided and Abbotted 
by his usual cohort, manages to foof 
up a pretty meaningless mystery with 
much groping in dark halls, bumping 
into walls and climbing about on sky- 
scraper ledges. It won't. scare you.: It 
may make you laugh, if you like Abbott 
and Costello. 

Seems a Nazi spy, about to be ex- 
posed, rigs up an electric chair for the 
head of the General Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Having given the boss the hot seat, 
said spy retires into blessed anonymity 
until Patric Knowles restages the moider 
and forces the dirty dog to show his 
hand. Somehow Abbott and Costello get 
onto the roof of Radio City with nothing 
between them and the Fifth Columnist’s 
gun but about forty stories full of space. 
In this they dangle precariously until 
the scenarist gives up in desperation 
and allows them to catch the crook. 

Some of the nensense is new, but 
most of it is the same noisy, gagged-up 
stuff that’s been paying the boys divi- 
dends in at least a dozen pictures 
vou couldn’t tell from this one. 


THUNDER BIRDS. (20th Cen- 
“YY tury-Fox. Directed by W. A. 
Wellman. L. Trotti, producer.) 


THUNDERBIRD FIELD, Arizona, 
where American, Chinese and- British 
fledgling pilots learn the ABC’s of fly- 
ing, is the locale for this movie. The. 
‘samme is filmed in technicolor, and 
amous John Gunther comments briefly 
at the beginning and end. There is a 





Movie Check List 
(Tops, don’t miss) 
The Pied Piper. Mrs. Miniver. 
Wake Island. The World at War. 


(Worthwhile) 

Once Upon a H on. The 
Road to Morocco. Thunder Birds. 
George Washington Slept Here. 
Across the P . The Major and 
the Minor. Tales of Manhattan. 
One of Our Aircraft Is Missing. 
Pride of the Yankees. F Tigers. 
For Me and My Gal. My Sister 
Eileen. 


"(So-so) 
Who Done It? Eyes in the Night. 
The War Against Mrs. Hadley. The . 


Forest Rangers. Springtime in the 
Rockies, 
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* FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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lot of good material for thrills and in- 
spiration here, and sometimes the pic- 
ture lives up to its material. 

More often, however, it gets involved 
with a plot that everybody already 
knows anyway. It’s the one about the 
young man (John Sutton) and the older 
man (Preston Foster) in love with the 
same girl (Gene Tierney). Complica- 
tion is that Sutton gets air-sick every 
time he’s aloft, but instructor Foster 
won't wash him out for fear of being 
thought prejudiced. 


Everyone goes on being noble until 
Sutton overcomes his phobia and flies 
like a bird. Foster then bails out just in 
time to get caught in a dust storm. Ap- 
parently Sutton has been learning fast, 
for he makes a miraculous spot landing 
and saves Foster from being dragged by 
his ‘chute to death in a deserted mine. 
Do you need to be told who gets the 
girl? 

With all the complications in the 
love-lives of the men in the service, ac- 
cording to the Hollywood versions, it’s a 
wonder any of them can keep their 
minds on such unromantic matters as 
drilling, marching, flying and fighting! 
Maybe the quickest way to win the war 
would be to make Dorothy Dix a 
general. 








Maect Helen 


—she’s a clever girl who will not take 
chance 


Not even on an evening dress to wear for 


just one dance— 


She makes quite sure the fabric won't pull 


out at seams and plackets 


So she can wear it later on with other 


kinds of jackets. 


To her CROWN Tested Rayon stands for 


strength in every seam 


And fabrics that won't split or droop... 


stay lovely as a dream! 


They dry clean well, their lovely hues 


keep fresh and new and bright— 


So Helen wears CROWN Tested clothes 


from early morn till night! 


Everything from sports clothes to filmy 
evening weaves—wonderful fashions in 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


SaLEs OrFices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Nat’] Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 


AERODYNAMICS 


Principles of Airplane Flight 


EN we see one of our large 
airliners flying overhead, we 
cannot help but wonder how it 


is possible to sustain so heavy a weight 
in a medium as light as air. The per- 
formance of an airplane depends on 
certain forces that act on it durin 
flight. Let us see if we can understan 
how these forces work. 


LIFT AND DRAG 


No matter how large a plane may be, 
the wings must produce an upward 
force equal to its weight. This sustain- 
ing force that opposes the weight is 
called lift. How this force operates is 
a complicated technical problem. But 
its effects are clear to anyone who has 
ever watched an airplane take off. 


By Bert Shields 
No. 11-Air Age Series 


The air is so light that we may walk 
around a room without even noticing 
the resistance that it offers to our move- 
ments. When we attempt to walk 
— a high wind, however, the force 
of the air immediately becomes ap- 
“wig The resistance that the air of- 
ers to any object passing through it is 
known in aeronautical language as drag. 
This a oe a, part of the 

wer develo irplane engines 
wird fli ot The Gus.» force ot a 
plane is called its thrust. 





Brewster fighter is ready for test in 


wind tunnel at Langley Field, Va. 
Wind tunnel, largest in world, pro- 
duces a wind of 118 miles an hour. 


A body immersed in a fluid, such as 
air or water, is buoyed yg a force 

ual to the weight of fluid dis- 
sine If that weight is less than the 
weight of the object itself, as in a diri- 
gible filled with a light gas, the object 
will float without other support. But if 
the weight of the object is heavier than 
that of the air displaced, as with an 
airplane, some additional lift must be 
created by mechanical means to sustain 
it in air. The lift produced by the wings 
of an airplane depends on the speed of 
the airplane through the air. Thus dur- 
ing flight an airplane must be kept in 
constant motion, whereas a balloon can 
hover or remain motionless in the air 
withqut falling. 

Wind-Tunnel Testing 

Wind-tunnel testing ete & very im- 
portant part in the development of 
every new airplane design. As we 
learned in the November 16 Scholastic, 
the Wright brothers developed their 
first airplane by testin wer; wing 
shapes in their home-made wind tunnel. 

A wind tupnel is essentially a hollow 
passageway.~An engine-driven pro- 
peller is used to draw the air oe 
the tunnel at the desired velocity. The 
air has the same effect on the surface 
of any object ded in it, regardless 
of whether the o Tr. is moving through 
the air, or is held stationary while the 
air flows over it. 

The support to which the model is 
attached in a wind tunnel is held in 
place by an intricate system of levers 
and weights. By means of these, the en- 
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gineer is able to determine with great 
peer strength of the forces that 
act on the model as the air flows over it. 

Part of the drag is caused by friction 
between the object and the air. This is 
called skin friction. The remaining drag 
depends on the size of the object 
is caused by the amount of air that is 
displaced and disturbed. This is known 
as form drag. In determining the total 
amount of drag, the shape of the object 
is far more important than its size. Vari- 
ous objects are tested in the wind tun- 
nel to determine the shape that offers 
the least resistance. 

Drag may be demonstrated by a very 
simple experiment. Dry ice is dropped 
in a flask partly filled with water, and 
the vapor that it gives off is directed 
over various objects. Since the vapor is 
visible, the air flow around a sphere 
is seen to be irregular, and many eddies 
form behind it, The drag is very high. 
The air flow around a combined sphere 
and cone is much smoother, but some 
eddies are still present. With a stream- 
lined shape having long, gradual curves, 
the air flows smoothly and no eddies 
are formed, The drag is reduced as the 
air flow becomes smoother and con- 
forms more closely to the shape of the 
object. 

By long experimentation aeronautical 
engineers have found that a wing 
shaped with a curved upper surface 
and a relatively flat lower surface, when 
placed in an air stream, produces a 
lower pressure on the upper surface 
than on the lower. The difference be- 
tween these pressures creates the lift 
necessary to sustain the plane. 


THE THREE AXES OF ROTATION . 


As a snowflake comes tumbling down, 
it is free to turn in every conceivable 
direction. An airplane also has com- 
plete freedom of movement. This is ob- 
tained by the rotation of the plane 
about three well-defined axes: the lat- 
eral, longitudinal, and vertical. 


Lateral Axis 


When the pilot raises or lowers «the 
nose of his airplane, he is causing the 
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In steady level flight the lift is equal 
to the weight and the drag is equal 
to the thrust. 
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lane to rotate about its lateral axis, 
ike a seesaw. This axis is an ima’ 


ginary 
line extending through the plane from 


wing tip to. win and passing 
through the center of gravity. Rotation 
of the plane about the lateral axis is 
called pitching. 

The movements of the airplane about 
its lateral axis are controlled by the 
elevators. They are flat surfaces hinged 
to the rear edge of*the stabilizer and 
are free to swing up and down. 

The elevators are one of the most im- 
portant sets of controls. They are in use 
almost constantly while the airplane is 
in the air. In perfectly calm air the nose 
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BERT SHIELDS 


JEUTENANT Com- 

mander Bert 
Shields of the U. S. 
Naval Air Forces has 
just been called to 
active duty in a basic 
training camp. He is 
a World War ace. He 
has ‘taught in the 
public schools and at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, and has set up and: supervised Civilian 
Pilot Training programs at a dozen colleges. 
He is the author of standard books on aviation, 





‘including four new texts for high school pre- 


flight training courses, just off the press of the 
McGraw-Hill Company. 
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PP ASTEL is fun to work with 
when you have the right 
paper; paper that imparts its 
quality to every stroke of your 
chalk. For in pastel—as in every 
medium—“paper is part of the 
picture,” and the better the 
paper the better the picture. 


No matter what medium you 
work in—pen and ink, pencil, 
crayon, charcoal, pastel or water 
color—you’ll do a better draw- 


is part of this i* Prize 





This drawing, done on Strathmore Illustra- 
tion Board, won ist Prize, Group 1, Pas- 
tel, in the 18th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


ing, and have more fun doing it, on Strathmore. The interesting textures 
in Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards offer a wide selection for your 
needs—all easy to work on, a pleasure to work with. Make Strathmore 
quality part of your next picture. Write to Dept. SC-12 for a free sample 


book of the complete line. 


W:n 2 Prizes with 1 Drawing 
The Strathmore Awards are for the winners in the Art Division of Scho- 
lastic Awards. These are additional awards, and not a special contest. 


~ for the winners of 
ist PRIZES $157) aA dex: la 


prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd PRIZES-810 ‘* the winners of 


any of the second 
prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


ue for the winners of 
3rd PRIZES-—$5 2, of the third 


prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 

4th PRIZES for winners of any honorable 
mention whose work was 

done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
‘Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPER IS PART @ OF THE PICTURE 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


Up from 
Davy’s Locker! 


OW to escape, if trapped under 
the sea, is required training for 
Uncle Sam’s submarine sailors. 


Picturing it is another story. The 
deeper you go, the darker the water. 
But Navy cameramen solved the 
problem . . . even at 45 feet below 
the surface . . . with flash underwater. 
Flash photography is helping on 
scores of new jobs in this war... 
making them possible . . . making 
them easier. 

G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamps are 
proud to share in this varied work 
... helping the armed forces and 
the nation’s press. 





What the G-E Mark on a flash bulb 
will always mean to you 


1. MAZDA Research . . . with all its constant 
improvements of light output and flash bulb 
performance. 

2. Sixty years of lamp making 

experience that helps assure you 

dependable uniformity. 

3. More light at less cost. 

While Mazpa Research has 

been finding new ways to give 

you more light for better pic- 

tures, G-E prices have been 

repeatedly reduced. 











MAZDA research leads the way 


G‘E MAZDA 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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rometan pe the horizon of its own ac- 
w the airplane is properly 
trimmed. But patty or s and vertical 
air current, disturb the eat of the 
~— and the pilot must use his con- 
trols to bring the nose back to the cor- 
rect position on the horizon. The ele- 
vators also play an important part in 
every acrobatic maneuver, in gliding, 
taxiing, and in take-offs and landing. 


Longitudinal Axis 


The airplane also rotates about a 
longitudinal axis. This is a line that ex- 
tends through the fuselage from the 
nose to the tail, passing through the 
center of gravity. The motion of the air- 
7 about this axis is called rolling or 

nking. 

The ailerons are used to control roll- 
ing and banking. The ailerons are 
hinged portions of the trailing edge of 
the wing and usually extend about half- 
way from the wing tips to the fuselage. 
A monoplane has an aileron in each 
wing panel. Like the: elevators, the ai- 
leron is free to swing up or down. 
When the aileron is in the neutral posi- 
tion, it forms a continuous surface with 
the rest of the wing. 

The ailerons are connected so that 
the right and left ailerons move in op- 
posite directions. When one of them is 
raised, the other is lowered. The wing 
with the lowered aileron produces addi- 
tional lift, while the lift of the other 
wing is reduced. The unequal lift thus 
provided by the two wings causes the 
airplane to bank, or rotate about its 
longitudinal axis. 

The airplane flies straight ahead only 
when the wings are level. Thus the di- 
rection in which the airplane flies de- 
pends on the position of the wings— 
whether they are level or banked to the 
left or right. We might say, in fact, that 
the airplane is largely steered by the 
ailerons. : 


Vertical Axis 


Swinging the nose of the airplane 
from side to side causes the plane to 
rotate about its vertical axis. This is an 
imaginary line extending vertically 
through the fuselage of the airplane and 
passing through the center of gravity. 
Rotation of the airplane about this axis 
is called yawing. 

The airplane, like a boat, is equipped 
with a rudder. But whereas the boat 
rudder is used to steer the boat through 
the water, the airplane is steered priri- 
cipally by the ailerons. The rudder only 
assists in turning the plane. Some makes 
of airplanes do not have a rudder and 
are controlled entirely by the ailerons 
and elevators. ' 

The rudder is mounted vertically and 
td fine to seiner den ahd bo SHR: Won 
the rudder is moved to one side, a hori- 
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a battleship — 
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PLENTY OF POWER packed - 
into that little pencil . .. 
power to build, power to 
destroy. The vital materiel 
of’our armed forces be- 
gan on a drawing board 
and, in many cases, with 
a Venus—for Venus is 
the drawing pencil used 
by more Architects, En- 
gineers, Draughtsmen 
and Artists than any 
other. The range of 
blacks in its 17 careful- 

ly graduated degrees. 
its strength of point 
and clean. line, have 
won for Venus inter- 
national fame. 
Whether you want a 
pencil for mechanical 
work, or for the free 
stroke of the artist. 
depend on Venus, as 

do thousands of mas- 

ters of their medium. 
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We can’t get metal ... 
so let’s have 


FUN WITH | 
wooD 


Joseph Leeming, te popula: 

craft-writer provides a new book full 
of exciting work-shop adventure for 
boys and girls. .- 

Whittling Clear instructions, pat- 
terns and drawings show how to 
make animal figures, puzzles 


and useful gifts. 


Wood Carving Tools and thei 
care. Techniques. Many designs 
for all sorts of carving, simple 
and elaborate. Drawings by - 
Charles E. Pont. $2.25 


F. A. STOKES CO. 
New York and Philadelphia 
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focus and flash 
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Write for literature 
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114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 











Curious ?. 
Everyone is! About HUNT'S just re- 
cently published “Pen Tips on Car- 
tooning.” This forty-eight page 
book, chock-full of fun and ideas, 
will brighten your spare moments 
and bring wholesome relaxation 
after school hours. Helpful, too, in 
school publication assignments. 
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zontal force is created in the opposite 
direction to that in which the rudder is 
moved, causing the airplane to rotate 
about its vertical axis. Naturally the nose 
swings in the opposite direction to that 
in which the tail is moved. 
In the air the pilot uses the cudder 
rincipally to balance the airplane and 
wis it from sideslipping. The term 
sideslipping refers to a side movement 
of the airplane downward or toward the 
center of a turn. If a pilot is coming in 
for a landing and finds that he is too 
high, he uses the rudder to perform an 
intentional sideslip. ‘ 


STABILITY 


The term stability can be easily un- 
derstood by comparing the common 
bicycle and tricycle. No special skill is 
it to ride a tricycle, as it is stable 
and remains upright of its own accord. 
On the other hand, the bicycle is un- 
stable, and the rider must depend on 
his skill to keep from falling off. 

As applied to airplanes, stability can 
be defined as the tendency of a plane to 
return to ge and level flight with- 
out the aid of the pilot. Some of the 
early types of airplanes were very un- 
stable and had to be-flown continuously 
to keep them from going into a nose 
dive oz rolling over on their back. A 
model airplane that flies well must be 
stable, as there is no pilot at the con- 
trols to direct it. 

A very stable airplane is well suited 
for cross-country flying because it re- 
quires ‘practically no effort on. the part 
of the pilot. On the other hand, this 

ye of airplane is unsuited for acro- 
batic flight, as the pilot must overcome 
the sadleniay of the airplane to return 
to the level. flight position. 

Just as the movements of the airplane 
are restricted to its rotation about three 
well-defined axes, its flight characteris- 
tics or stability can be traced to its 
normal behavior about those same three 
axes. 

The tendency of an airplane to fly 
with its wings level is called - lateral 
stability. This is achieved by balancing 
the forces that would cause the airplane 
to rotate about its longitudinal axis. 

When the airplane is flying at cruis- 
ing speed, the pilot should be able to 


‘take his feet off the rudder without 


causing the airplane to yaw to the right 
or left. This steadiness is known as 
directional stability. But it is almost im- 
possible for an airplane to be direction- 
ally stable under all conditions. 

In order to fiy properly, the airplane 
must be stable about its lateral axis. 
This is called itudinal stability. The 
nose of the airplane should remain at 
the desired level in relation to the hori- 
zon without any tendency to weave up 
or down. 








Toward that 
$25 PRIZE! 


Don‘t let procrastination rob you of your 
chance to win one of these valuable prizes. 
Even if you have just a spark of talent you 
should prepare an entry for the Scholastic 
Awards. The American Crayon Company is 
again sponsoring two of these awards with 
over $300 in prizes. Think of what you could 
do with $25, or even $15 or $10—and your 
entry might win any one of these prizes. 
Start now—so that you will have plenty of 
time to do your best work. 


$300 in CASH 


plus many other valuable prizes. 


TEXTILE AWARDS 
Ist Prixe—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize—$10 
5 PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KITS 


For the best examples of design applied to 
textiles using Textile Colors, Water Colors, 
Crayons or Tempera. Duplicate prizes for 
Groups 1 and 2. 


“PICTORIAL AWARDS 


1st Prize—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize—$10 
10 Prizes of $2.50 each awarded for pictorial 
work in Water Color, Crayon, Dry Chalk 
Painting, Charcoal, Payons, and Pastello. Du- 
plicate Prizes for Groups 1 and 2. 


Use these American Crayon Products 
for sparkling results on your entry. 
@ PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 

@ CRAYONEX 

@ PASTELLOS 

@ PRANG WATER COLORS 
@ PRANG TEMPERA 

@ PAYONS 

@ EXCELLO SQUARES 


FREE’ WINNING ART IDEAS 


A portfolio of ideas to 
help you create a win- 
ning entry for the Scho- 
lastic Award. Send for it 
today. 


INI 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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SCHOLASTIC Wartime Awardh 


Tay ey yt 


offers $7,085 in cash prizes eer | Scholarships 


Here’s another timely opportunity for talented 
students to share in the wealth of valuable cash, 
merchandise and scholarship prizes being offered 
again through the aegis of SCHOLASTIC Awards. 
OPPORTUNITY has been the perpetual keynote of the 
Awards since its inception nineteen years ago, and 
this year’s prizes reach an all-time peak! 

In the Art Division there are 471 prizes, amounting 


to $5,795 .. . and a total of 42 scholarships from 32 
of the nation’s leading art schools. You'll find fourteen 


classifications in which you may submit entries .. . 
so begin now for YOUR share of honor. 


In the Literary Division, there are 78 prizes totaling 
$900 in War Bonds and Stamps, as well as the Quill 
and Scroll President’s scholarship of two years’ tuition 
amounting to $500. ' 


In the Music Division there are 48 prizés amounting 
to $390 in cash and 30 copies of the Victor Book of 
the Opera. 


19 REGIONAL 
CO-SPONSORS 


Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita, Kansas 

E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Emery, Bird and Thayer Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Hills, McLean & Haskins, Binghamton, N. Y. 

L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Lamson Brothers o., Toledo, Ohio 

Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Virginia 

Orchard & Wilhelm, Omaha, Nebraska 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Sage-Allen &-Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

E. Shuster & Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Schuneman’s, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Indi 

W. M. Whitney & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Younker Brothers, Des Moines, lowa 





If you live in a territory where there is a 
Regional Co-Sp , your entries must be 
sent there. Check pages 6 and 7 of the 
Rules Booklet carefully. 


New GROUP Plan Provides 
Equal Chance for All Artists 


Scholastic has devised this plan to 
provide students who have less fm five 
hours art training each week with a fair 
chance to compete against those who 
have over five hours art training. Group 
I is for students who get only five hours 
or less art instruction each week. Group 
II is for students who get more than five 
hours weekly. The work of these two 
groups will be judged separately. That 
means. two important things: 1. Stu- 
dents in both groups have an equal 
chance. 2. Prizes in all art classifications 
are identical for both Group I and 
Group II except: Classification 18, 
projects 1, 2 and 3. 





START TODAY... . to win your 
share of the 597 prizes and the 42 
scholarships being awarded through 
the aegis of Scholastic Awards. 


ELIGIBILITY 


All undergraduates in seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades in any public, 
private, or parish schools in the United States, 
possessions, and Canada are eligible. Students 
graduated in January or February, 1943, are 
free to participate if the work entered was 
completed prior to graduation. There is no entry 
fee of any kind. When you enter, you agree to 
abide by all rules and conditions of the project. 
Please remember that sponsors, as listed under 
“Classifications,” reserve the right to retain and 
reproduce all prize-winning entries. : 


42 SCHOLARSHIPS for Seniors 

Again this year, Scholastic Awards gives you a 
golden opportunity . . . the chance to let your 
talent earn your future art education for youl 
The well-known art schools listed on page 8 of 
the Rules Booklet are generously offering a total 
of 42 scholarships covering tuition for a period 
of one nine-months session, -unless otherwise 
indicated, beginning in September, 1943. 


The following manufacturers are again col- 
laborating with Scholastic to bring valuable 
cash and merchandise prizes: 


Agfa Ansco Film Co. 

American Crayon Co. 

American Pencil Company 

American Viscose Corp. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

Kalart Co. 

M. Grumbacher 

National Biscuit Co. 

RCA Victor Company 

Strathmore Paper Co. 
Check the various classifications in the Rules 
Booklet carefully. 


Art Classifications 


1. Oils; Water. Color and Tem- 
pera; Drawing Inks, Black and 
Colored; Pencil Drawings; Pen 
Drawings; Prints; Design for Fab- 
rics; Costume Design; Advertising 
Art; Sculpture and Ceramics; 
Handicraft; -Textile Decoration; 
Mechanical. Drawing and Design; 
Photography. 


Photography . . . in three classifi- 
cations: General, Artificial Light- 
ing and Flashlight. $1,660 in 
prizes and Supplementary Awards. 
See Page 15 of the Rules Booklet. 


Literary Division 
Short Stories; 
Literary Articles; Book Reviews; 
Historical Articles; Radio Plays; 
Current Events; Humor; Autobio- 
graphical Sketches; Quill and 
Scroll Journalism Awards. 


Poetry; Essays; 


Music Division 


Song for Solo Voice with original 
accompaniment; Composition for 
solo instrument with piano accom- 
animent; Piano Solo; Part-song 
or quartet or chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompaniment; 
Part-song for quar‘et or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano ac- 
companiment; Composition for 
not more than six instruments. 


Do Not Attempt to Enter ANY Division without first obtaining a free Rules Booklet. 
Write for free copy to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. ¥e- 





November 30-December 5, 1942 | 


“Imagineering” 


MAGINEERING is a new word 

coined by the Alcoa Company, 

which manufactures aluminum. 
It isn’t hard to guess what goes into 
it—imagination and engineering. For 
it was invented to express the unique 
combination of soaring dreams and 
practical common serise which made 
possible the epic story of American 
industry: stepping up its production 
for total war, and planning to use 
its full capacity for a better world 
after the war. 

For example, speaking of war pro- 
duction: 
... The key executives of the eight 
largest aircraft companies in South- 
ern California — formerly the bit- 
terest competitors—meet every week 
around a luncheon table and pool 
their most exclusive trade secrets. 
They not only exchange every new 
idea and invention for improving 
efficiency; they even turn over their 
personnel and facilities for manufac- 
turing parts needed by the others. 
... We needed 700 million addi- 
tional pounds of magnesium. So 
chemical engineers designed plants 
to make it from sea water, and we 
are now producing 100 times as 
much magnesium as we did in 1938. 
.. . Fabulous “Old Man Kaiser” has 
done it so many times that he might 
be called the original imagineer. 
Dams, ships, concrete, steel, cargo 
planes—he solves every problem that 
stumps others in lightning time. 

.. . So it goes: Shipyards built over- 
night on frog-pond inlets; whole 
farms transformed into bomber 
plants between two corn crops; 30- 
ton tanks, half locomotive and half 
automobile, rolling off assembly lines 
that were turning out smart road- 
sters before Pearl Harbor. 

.. . And when we can’t get enough 
of some essential material, we 
merely‘ make another and a better 


one: synthetic wire insulation made 
from coal, limestone, and salt; win- 
ter clothing from skim milk; scarce 
rubber and kapok replaced by 
“pubblifil” cellophane; so Sites shoes! 

And what was that out the fu- 
ture? Well, listen to C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric and 
production chief of the WPB: 

“Every industry doing war work 
should be readying itself for the peace- 
time transformation., While working on 
the complicated wéapons of his a 
warfare, we are daily making new dis- 
coveries in electronics, metallurgy, 
chemistry, synthetics, plastics, aeronau- 
tics, and a doom other fields.. All these 
things help to build a reservoir for to- 
moirow. The making of gun barrels can 
teach us something about the makin 
of electric motors. Housing for arme 
forces and defense workers improves 
the technique of building cheaper 
homes for all of us.” 

And the hardheaded, forward- 
looking editors of Business Week 
magazine put it this way: 

“The potentialities of mass production 
have amazed even the experts. By com- 
parison, this country has never had real 
mass production before. Now, for the 
first time, we have thrown in the switch 
and left it in. American industry is 
learning how it can run with the wraps 
off. It is learning what it can do when 
its best production brains are allowed to 
go wide open. What it all comes down 
to is that industry is learning how it 
could and would operate the production 
machine ir an economy of abundance.” 

After the war we will have by 
far the greatest production plant 
in the world’s history. Do you think 
American industry is guing to close 
down and board up half of it be- 
cause the need for 2ngines of de- 
struction is over? Not on your life. 
It is going to make goods, houses, 
cars, planes, necessities, conveni- 
ences, comforts—and jobs—for every- 
body. That’s imagineering! 


Use the Material 
That Will Help 
You Win the 
M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL 
AWARD 





Ist Prize - $50 
2nd Prize - $25 
3rd Prize - $15 


@ 5 Honorable Mentions 
of $5 Each 


The quality of the materials you 
use always shows in the work you 
do with them. That is why it will 
pay you—with a better painting 
and a better chance of winning— 
to use Grumbacher Material 
when you compete for the M 
Grumbacher Memorial Award. 
This famous Grumbacher line of 
oils is made in the U. S. A. from 
linseed oil. Every color is tested 
by experts in actual use to ensure 
the quality which leading artists 
rely upon. Get a set of “Pre- 
tested” Oil Colors—and get Grum- 
bacher quality in your painting. 


You Can Paint Better 
With Grumbacher Brushes 
On Grumbacher Canvas Panels 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St.. New York 


For Everyone The Outstanding 





REGENTS EXAMS AND ANSWERS 
for 


All High School Subjects 
PREPARE THE SURE WAY 
25c per subject 25¢ per subject 
Your Neighborhood Store or 
BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


37 Germania Place Brooklyn, New York 








‘ AV pac gt TE em Tem Y 7 
bday, Dept. Motel Arts Go. Rochester, HY. \ 


Scholastic advertisements are guides to educa- 
tion, health or fum. They are worthy of your 
attention. Please remember to mention Scholastic 
when writing to advertisers. 
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Big 3- Foot Wingspan C-D Industrial Training 
o Aircraft Models in Kit Form—each only 

These are the ones thai will be built in schools all over the 
cuir be pinnae se cae” SB) DO 
modern war models: Get yours today. 














Popular 84” gas job, 
complete, except power 


ae $1 =. 50 


















HAWKER “HURRICANE” 


England's great night fighter—the plane that broke up the Nazi 4 
Right attacks on England. Model is a beauty in flight, with its NO BETTER MODELS i“ 
clean-cut streamlining dve to retractable landing gear. You can “THAN CLEVELANDS 













































builid it yo — 8 flush mounted machine guns, or four 20 mm. < f 
gennons; also air scoop employed in African North Ame ica 
desert fighting. Span 36”. C-D Kit T-78, only........... $1. 50 rican (P-5 
O-D Master Kit SF-78, $3.00 ee **7MUSTANG’ 
“Cleveland re | ee 
wane = a A tough, vicious fighter that is today very much in the ne 
y> for the spectacular fighting it is doing. Known as the F 
“Apache’’, but rechristened ‘‘Mustang** by the British, | 










over 350 m.p.h. Resembles Messersclimitt ME-10%e, 
refined in its lines. Sports at least 6 flush 
machine guns. Model span is 36”. 

C-D Kit THOT, omy .....0.....cceccecsseceenneneonene 
O-D Master Kit SF-91, $3.00 














in the World” 






MESSERSCHMITT ME-109 
Germany's mass production fighter. In BIGGEST $1.00 PLANE IN U. $. 


Gction wherever Nazis are fighting. 
«*t rh, 
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Spon 36”. 
©D Kit T-74, only ................ $1 50 


©-D Master Kit SP-74, $3.00 
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Je Considered the 

was 7 Fr. ee fon wer World’s Fastest Plane 
‘t get tt i . 

in principtee of ecuaced sins Classed as America’s er 
flight. $ Best Interceptor 


Kit TP OD ricespansascctsbedecas 1.0 
LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


A super powered, twin motor job, so fast 
thet you don‘t hear if till it hes passed. 
Ideal for intercepting bombers because of 
its high ceiling, and terrific diving 
power. One of ovr most feared 
planes in war theaters where it has 


made its appearance. Span 36”. 4 Ft. EAGLET GLIDER 
C-D Kit T-85, 
uU lly good model of 
$1.50 oo olde Patterned after 
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Known as the 
“eannon-plane” 













, BELL AIRACOBRA 
The swift flying plane 
that’s blasting the Japs 
in the Aleutians. Fast 
end deadly. Span 36”. 


EF 6 coly $1 50 


€-D Master Kit SF-76, $3.00 
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CURTISS P-40 “WARHAWK” * ; F f 4 tf WESOVB. ooo cccccsuscsvesenree ! 


One of the world’s best desert fighters. Ceiling of more 
than 36,000 ft. Tremendous fire power. $1 50 


} Span 36”. C-D Kit T-77, only ...........4...0 << 
: C-D Master Kit SF-77, $3.00 
OVER 1,000 PARTS 


@re used in this model, typical of 4 
€-D's masterful engineering. ih 











Finest of All aaa 
Model Aircraft is the span or over: Cabin Cl; Stick C2; Low Wing C3: G 
Cc-D ¥f,f* Master Line They're worth 2 to 8 times their low price. 2 
“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


CURTISS GOSHAWK FIIC-2) yr REPUBLIC P-47. “THUNDERBOLT” ORDERING INSTRUCTION 
Span 23%". Kit S¥-49, $3.00 (above) If your dealer can’t supply you, send check 
An excellent project for develop- This is one of the 16 super-detailed, authentic 3,” scale war models that have [money order—cash at your own risk (no stomps: 
ing fine craftsmanship. made such wcoenees hits with ry on Air Forces. Thee oa Minimum order, ee No CODs. Shipments 
feature ‘‘no have been landed by pilots, Canada Mexico, 1 For Parcel 
nema tle bombardiers, mechanics—and used in the Service for tncrrectt purposes. The Special oe aa U.S. nis 8 ‘odd ee. Ohi 
Thunderbolt after which this model was designed is the ‘‘flying jeship’’ with residents, add 3% sales tax. All kit contents ¢ 
USE THIS COUPON: & terrific fire power. A speed of over 425 m.p.h. and a 40,000 foot ceiling. Model “ - it 
span is 3034”. it’s the perfect Christmas gift for yourself or oo subject to change or canesitation witha 
modelbuilding friend. Be sure to get it. C-D Master Kit SF-81.......... . notice. Usual C-D “Lightning Service’* guaran 
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SEND Sc FOR LATEST CATALOG het features alt other | CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., 


ci land - Designed 
pa toe ye famous planes, br models, eliders, and: stick ck models. “World's Largest Makers of 
every purse and preference. parts and supplies te get ¥ 
a@ copy. Only 5c (none free). . sets Aircraft—Since 1919” - 







































CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
: 45088705 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
) Enclosed is $.....0....00.00000000.. for C-D Kits and 
‘Catalog checked below. Please rush. 
() 81—$4.00 ( ) C2—25¢ 





















() 85—$1.50 ( ) C3—25c 
() 91—-$150 ¢) C4—250 _ 45088705 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, ¢ 
( ) 5018—50c ( ) C5—25c ; 
¢ > 501 1.00 ( ) C6—25c 
58 ¢() Cl ( ) Catalog, 5c 





CLEVELAND MODEL 
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